






































meang PROFIT-PLUG! 


More Sales at Premium Prices To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 


with International's fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 


on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 

WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 

can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 


portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


Stone Ground Munhedthing Kits contain sample 

streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer —niternati: ({/) YiLsi pan 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 

gestions on how you can effectively merchandise MILLING COMPANY 


stone gsm whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since you've put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HUBBARD FLOURS 





CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 


SINCE 1879 


ILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE MILL...ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST “MODERN 


| 


MILLS AT SPOKANE! WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORFLAND 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 





ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 





and 


mooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 








You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















Small Paper Bags 
Bemi 
Becote White Blue- a ee 


Cotton Sheeting Bags lined Flour Bags 














RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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= CAN buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with 
Confidence, knowing that as a customer of this milling company you 
will always receive fair treatment. And you can bake KELLY’S FA- 


MOUS with confidence, knowing that it will yield the finest, uniform 
results day after day. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 





That’s what every production man says when he sees \ \ 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects...and gets... 
flour performance that’s close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS «¢ KANSAS CITY 











NL 
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End to Control of 


Oats Imports Seen 
At End of Month 


WASHINGTON—The existing im- 
port controls on oats will be per- 
mitted to lapse by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on their expira- 
tion date at the close of this month, 
informed USDA sources revealed to 
The Northwestern Miller this week. 

With the domestic oats price well 
below the loan level, the incentive to 
import large quantities of foreign 
oats no longer exists, these officials 
say. Furthermore, they report that 
there has been no pressure for a re- 
newal of import quotas for this com- 
modity. In all probability the same 
situation will pertain for barley. 

With domestic prices for these 
crops now below loan levels and 
mountain high supplies acting as a 
deterrent to any price recovery to 
levels which would promote demand 
for off-shore oats and barley, it is 
now seen unlikely that import control 
action will come at some later date. 

However, if such an about face 
were to occur, USDA could readily 
act by requesting a Tariff Commis- 
sion study. Then if recommended by 
that body, import controls could be 
reinstated, probably at the control 
level now in effect on an annual basis. 

If such reinstatement of controls 
were to be ordered, any imports made 
between Oct. 1, 1955, and some later 
date would probably be charged 
against any quota which would be 
ordered later. 

BREAC S THE STAFF 
EXPORT WHEAT PRICES 

LONDON Canadian wheat is on 
offer in Europe at $2.17 bu. compared 
with Argentine price of $1.95. Russia 
offers at $2.07; France at $1.64; Aus- 
tralia at $1.99 with American $1.77 
@2.14 depending on grade. Interest 
in Canadian wheat and flour is only 
fair, traders report. 
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Plans Made for New West Coast Mill 
With 600,000 Cwt. Annual Capacity 


California Milling 
Corp. Gives Order 


To European Firm 


LOS ANGELES — Contracts. have 
been awarded for the erection of a 
completely new flour mill on the 
West Coast. Serving the southern 
California market, the mill is to be 
erected by the California Milling 
Corp. adjacent to its existing 2,000 
sack plant at Los Angeles. The com- 
pany, in addition to extensive grain 
storage facilities and with additional 
offices in San Francisco and San 
Diego, has another mill at Corcoran, 
Cal. 

A building is to be specially con- 
structed to house the plant and the 
contract for the work has been 


awarded to the McDonald Engineer- 
ing Corp. of California. Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, England, 
rated as one of the leading flour 
milling engineering firms in the 
world, is designing the mill and will 
supply the equipment. 

This represents, it is believed, a 
first for a European machinery firm 
because it is the first time that an 
overseas company has been given a 
contract for providing a new wheat 
flour mill for installation in a new 
building in the U.S. 

Frank Viault, Sr., president of the 
California Milling Corp., announcing 
the project, states that construction 
will begin in 30 days. He adds, ‘“‘After 
a two-year study of the most mod- 
ern milling techniques in the US., 
Canada and Europe, the company se- 





World Wheat Production Gain 
Indicated; Prospects for U.S. 
Exports in 1955-56 Analyzed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — On the basis of 
current data, it appears that world 
wheat production will exceed that of 
last year. Statistically at least, this 
throws some doubt on the ability of 
the U.S. to maintain wheat exports 
at the level of the year recently 
closed. 

The greatest gains in this year’s 
crop are found in the northern hemis- 
phere — including Russia — which 





Canadian Wheat Crop May 
Top 500 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG 


Canada expects a wheat harvest of over 500 million bushels 


according to figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The prairie 
spring wheat crop is expected to hit 480,714,000 bu., against only 274,769,000 
in 1954. Winter wheat will be somewhat lower than last year’s 24,140,000 bu. 
at 19.873,000 bu. The over-all total for Canada is assessed at 500,587,000 bu. 

Other grains show major increases over last year with the expectation 
for barley and flaxseed being near-record outturns. The returns are based on 


yields indicated at Aug. 15. 


The oat crop is estimated by the bureau at 435,880,000 bu., against 306,- 
793,000 bu. last year; barley at 268,798,000 bu. against 175,509,000 bu., rye at 
15,432,000 bu., compared with 14,176,000 bu., and flax at 22,253,000 against 


11,238,000 


normally accounts for 90% of this 
crop. Leading the increase in this 
section of the globe is Canada, with 
a recently forecast crop of better 
than 500 million bushels. 

In the importing area of western 
Europe, the wheat crop is generally 
better than last year, with the larger 
producers there disclosing gains over 
the 1954 crop year while the smaller 
nations are reporting declines from 
the earlier year. Higher production 
is forecast for Italy, France, Western 
Germany and Yugoslavia, and the re- 
ported reductions are listed in Spain, 
Portugal, the U.K. and Scandinavia. 


Crops in France, Italy 

Record or near-record crops are 
now seen for both France and Italy, 
with the French crop of much better 
quality than in 1954, when consider- 
able moisture lowered quality. France 
also is reported as having a_ sub- 
stantial carryover of its 1954 crop. 
Greece is showing a prospective crop 
of 50 million bushels, second largest 
on record. 

The Yugoslav crop is best meas- 
ured as an improvement over the 
1954 outturn but under the compara- 
tively large 1953 production. 

In Turkey, a greatly improved crop 

(Continued on page 52) 





Contradictions in U.S. Export Policies 
Pointed Up by Benson’s Paris Speech 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A major speech 
made in western Europe by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, to 
set at rest some of the doubts over 
U.S. export policies in those nations 
strangely emphasizes the contradic- 
tions under which the secretary must 
operate — contradictions which have 
been imposed upon him by Congress. 

Mr. Benson’s first speech, before 


the European meeting of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s foreign 
agricultural attaches in Paris, France, 
was to be followed Sept. 9 by a talk 
before the annual session of the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers in Rome, Italy. 

In Paris Sept. 7 Mr. Benson set 
forth three principles which will 
govern U.S. export policies. They are: 
“(1) We will compete fairly on the 
world market; (2) we will be com- 
petitive in quality, and (3) we will 


participate in a mutually profitable 
international trade that gives our 
customers abroad the continuous op- 
portunity to earn the foreign ex- 
change they need to buy our prod- 
ucts.” 

Admirable as that expression of 
policy may be, it cannot obscure the 
fact that Congress has in many re- 
spects seriously modified those prin- 
ciples with legal restraints which in 
certain cases make them inoperative. 

(Continued on page 16) 


lected Henry Simon, Ltd., to supply 
the equipment.”’ Simon technical mea 
in North America have had frequent 
consultations with company officials 
in working out the plans for the de- 
velopment. The engineering firm is 
represented in California by the Em- 
pire Equipment Corp. of Pasadena. 
Company officials say that their 
decision to proceed with the con- 
struction of a new mill reflects their 
confidence in the future of the south- 
ern California flour market: 
The mill will be pneumatic using 
(Continued on page 45) 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Buffalo Strike 
Negotiations 
To Resume 


BUFFALO—Negotiations were to 
resume the afternoon of Sept. 7 in an 
effort to settle the strike of Buffalo 
elevator workers which has tied up 
most of the milling industry here 
since Aug. 15. Opinions on how immi- 
nent a settlement is are varied. 

On Sept. 6 and 7 elevator workers 
tightened their picket lines around 
the mills and offices of General Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. and a nearby malting com- 
pany, preventing office workers from 
entering the plants. A few entered 
under police escort. 

Some of those familiar with the 
situation said the morning of Sept. 7 
that they could see no change in atti- 
tude and were completely at a loss 
to know what would happen at the 
afternoon meeting called by Clarence 
M. LaMotte, federal mediator. 

While there has been no official 
change reported in the positions of 
striking Local 1286, Elevator Em- 
ployees (AFL), or of management of 
the 12 commercial grain elevators 
which are tied up, some sideline ob- 
servers claimed that a more concili- 
atory spirit was evident after the 
Labor Day holiday. 

The strike, which has tied up four 
of Buffalo’s six flour mills-since Aug. 
15, is over a requested wage increase. 
The elevator workers have been de- 
manding a 15¢ hourly pay hike. Man- 
agement reportedly has been offer- 
ing an 8¢ hourly boost. Negotiations 
were broken off the middle of last 
week after they seemed completely 
bogged down. 

Meanwhile, there still seems to be 
no serious shortage of flour, although 
all types cannot be obtained. Closed 
mills in Buffalo are filling their cus- 
tomers’ orders from their stocks and 
from mills in Minneapolis, Kansas 


(Continued on page 52) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Preliminaries to 
the participation of the U.S. in dis- 
cussions of another extension of the 
International Wheat Agreement have 
been started by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

That agency has asked expressions 
of opinion on the part of U.S. grain 
exporters and has already been in- 
formed by the North American Grain 
Exporters Assn. that it will join in 
such discussions as the USDA may 
contemplate. In so doing the associa- 
tion made no decision one way or the 
other regarding a renewal of the pact. 

Now in its seventh year of opera- 
tion — covering two agreements, the 
first for four years and the second a 
three-year renewal—the wheat agree- 
ment appears to have steadily lost 
utility. The first big blow came at 
the time of the renewal of the agree- 
ment when the U.K. declined to con- 
tinue as the major importer, a condi- 
tion which brought about a general 
extension of an equivalent of the 
wheat pact subsidy to all nations, 
members of the pact or not, by 
Canada. : 

This step by the Canadian govern- 
ment was followed immediately by 
the U.S. in order to permit U.S. mills 
to retain some competitive oppor- 
tunity with Canadian millers in the 


U.K. colonial flour markets and some 
small part of the U.K. wheat imports 
which ordinarily were composed of 
some of the U.S. wheat varieties. 


U.K. May Return 

Some of the sting of the absence 
of the big importer, the U.K. from the 
agreement may be removed as the 
nations resume negotiations for a 
second renewal, if the U.K. decides to 
return to membership in the agree- 
ment. This possibility is indicated by 
informed U.S. sources. 

But the position of eminence of the 
wheat pact is greatly diminished by 
several other artificial stimulants to 
world wheat trade. The U.S. has cre- 
ated Public Law 480—tagged as the 
Agricultural and Trade Development 
Act—which in turn makes wheat 
among other U.S. agricultural surplus 
commodities available at the general 
subsidy price terms and is willing to 
take in payment foreign currencies 
to be available over very long periods 
of time, terms which are of such gen- 
erous nature that one might reason- 
ably hold doubts that such loans will 
ever be repaid. 

At the same time Congress pro- 
vided an additional export stimulant 
in renewing in the International Co- 
operation Administration appropria- 
tion of additional money through 
which that agency may also finance 
surplus agricultural commodity ex- 
ports along lines parallel to those of 
PL 480. 


Some Obstacles Evident 


While some aspects of PL 480 and 
ICA act provisions appear as gener- 
ously attractive opportunities for for- 
eign buyers of agricultural commodi- 
ties, there may be some unsuspected 
obstacles in sight. 

Those obstacles are the increasing 
dangers of inflation now rising in 
Western Europe, a condition which 
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USDA Asks Exporters’ 
Views on Wheat Pact; 
Renewal Time Nears 


those governments, notably the U.K., 
are taking measures to restrain. Im- 
ports under PL 480 release substan- 
tial amounts of foreign currencies for 
U.S. use in those nations and it is 
now seen that the pumping of local 
currencies into their financial blood- 
streams in the coming year may add 
to their inflationary worries. PL 480 
authorizations would probably be con- 
centrated in Western Europe where 
ICA activities are shrinking rapidly, 
although there is no geographical 
limitation on disbursement of PL 
funds. PL 480 funds during its first 
year of operation were global except 
for nations under Russian domina- 
tion. 

In all probability ICA funds will be 
largely aimed at the Middle and Far 
East—an area which with the excep- 
tion of Japan will require relatively 
small quantities of U.S. wheat. 


Canada a Proponent 

It is believed that Canada will be 
the most eager proponent of a re- 
newal of the Wheat Pact, since that 
instrument would appear to fix a floor 
under U.S. sales prices for wheat, 
except such PL 480 sales or barter 
transactions where the US. can dis- 
pose of wheat at concealed price con- 
cessions. 

Price a Major Factor 

That the price range of a renewed 
agreement will again be the major 
object of discussions among the par- 
ticipating nations there can be no 
doubt. 

With the U.S. price support level 
for wheat now on the downward side 
of the flexible price support schedule 
escalator, it seems certain that the 
whole price range of the wheat pact 
is slated for a revision downward. 

Since the North American Grain 
Exporters Assn. is unwilling at this 
time to disclose its position on a re- 
newal or to enter into any discus- 
sion of details of a renewed pact if it 
is to be extended, it is not known if 
that group would contemplate press- 
ing for certain changes in the pact 
which in the immediate past many 
exporters have deemed important and 
necessary. 

One of those changes submitted to 
the USDA wheat agreement unit was 
that of a discounting of U.S. wheat 
by classes from the basic Canadian 
grade. Exporters contended in dis- 
cussions with USDA officials that the 
present rigid price range for U.S. ex- 
ports was unrealistic and should be 
tailored by classes to more appro- 
priately compete with Canadian hard 
wheats. 

Also those exporters seemed in 
general agreement that the basic 
grade, Canadian Manitoba No. 1, 
should be discontinued and the base 
shifted to No. 2 Manitoba as a more 
practical standard since the Canadian 
No. 1 was a relatively small part of 
the Canadian crop generally. 

It may be recalled that last year 
The Northwestern Miller printed 
discount recommendations for U.S. 
wheat as submitted to USDA at that 
time. 

Other broader items of controversy 
regarding a renewal of this document 
may properly be one of the utility of 
it in its broad concept—or of its fur- 
ther usefulness. The Wheat Pact as 


a means of curbing national desires 
for self-sufficiency has already been 
discredited. That was cited as one of 
its major objectives when it was first 
adopted. The current climate under 
which it will be discussed will find 
the entire world expanding its wheat 
production and many areas which 
were once seen as large importers 
are now actually in a strong export 
position. (See story on page 9.) 

Although USDA has undertaken 
preliminary discussions of U.S. par- 
ticipation in another pact, it is well 
known that top USDA officials are 
lukewarm on the subject. With the 
world confronted with huge wheat 
surpluses it would seem probable that 
another extension of the agreement 
is to be expected since all the export- 
ing nations are seizing at every straw 
that looks favorable. 

The first month sales record of the 
final year of the pact records noth- 
ing sensational in the size of exports. 
Total sales recorded to date for this 
pact crop year amount to 13,144,000 
bu., of which wheat flour accounted 
for 2,885,000 bu. in wheat equivalent. 

The sales for Aug. 24-30 included 
160,945 ecwt. flour (375,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 12,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved were Cuba ‘and Vene- 
zuela. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Self-Rising Flour Unit 
To Meet on Nov. 4 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The 22nd 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., will be held in 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel here on 
Nov. 4. 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
institute, this week urged those who 
plan to attend to make their hotel 
reservations and send for tickets for 
the Kentucky vs. Vanderbilt football 
game to be played in Nashville Nov. 
5 no later than Oct. 15. 

Program details for the annual 
meeting will be announced later, Mr. 
Cornelius said. 
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Mauser Mill Still 
Shut Down From 
Hurricane Flood 


TREICHLERS, PA.—The plant of 
the Mauser Mill Co., which was 
forced to suspend operation follow- 
ing the recent hurricane - induced 
flood, is still shut down. According 
to H. J. Lerch, president of the firm, 
it will be at least two more weeks 
until the mill will resume normal 
operation. 

Although the mill formerly oper- 
ated partially on electricity, its major 
source of power had always been 
from a canal running through the 
property. As a result of the Lehigh 
River overflowing a dam, the canal 
was washed away and the entire 
plant will now be converted to elec- 
tricity, Mr. Lerch stated. 

The mill, rated at 800 sacks daily 
capacity, is the second largest flour 
manufacturing plant in the state and 
the leading mill for the production 
of spring wheat flour. 

“Considering the tangibles and in- 
tangibles, it would be practically im- 
possible to place a dollar estimate on 
the damage sustained,’ Mr. Lerch 
stated. He said that the flood waters 
rose to a height of 18 ft., and 35 
bins of wheat stood in 5 ft. of water 
at the crest of the flood. More than 
100,000 bu. wheat were in storage at 
the time and the problem now is to 
salvage the dry wheat and dispose 
of the wet wheat, he stated. No esti- 
mate could be made of the amount 
of wheat damaged. 

Although the company operates 
feed mills in Allentown and Palmer- 
ton, no attempt will be made to sal- 
vage dried out wheat for feed pur- 
poses. There was no loss to flour as 
it was stored high enough to escape 
the flood waters. 

Many of the motors in the plant 
were’ covered with water and had 
to be shipped to Allentown to be 
burned out. 





Electron Beam Generator at College 
Kills Insects and Sterilizes Foods 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan State College announces that a 
machine which has been termed one 
of the major advances in research 
equipment in recent years has been 
installed at the college. 

It’s a General Electric electron 
beam generator—also called a cath- 
ode ray machine—which can pasteur- 
ize food without heating. 

Dennis E. Wiant, in charge of the 
device at the college, said it is al- 
ready known that the machine can, 
among other things, kill grain stor- 
age insects or make them sterile at 





OIL TANKS STORE 
SURPLUS CORN 


OLEAN, N.Y. — The CCC will 
store 2 million bushels cf surplus 
corn in oil tanks at the former So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. refinery here. 
The Simpson Drilling Oo. said the 
oil tanks had been cleaned and aera- 
tion equipment installed. The com- 
pany expects to handle 50 to 60 car- 
loads of corn daily from the Mid- 
west until Sept. 30. The refinery has 
60 tanks and buildings with a total 
capacity of 5 million bushels. 





a cost of about 1%¢ per ton for 
electric current. 

Also, he said, scientists believe the 
machine can prevent mold on wheat. 
That, he said, would mean grain could 
be stored at a higher moisture con- 
tent. 

Treat Bread 


Prof. Wiant said bread treated with 
the machine can be kept at room tem- 
perature for many months without 
molding. It can increase the shelf life 
of various products. 

The ray device can be used by the 
plant breeder to change the chromo- 
some arrangement in seed. This can 
speed up research toward new varie- 
ties of plants. 

Most of the departments in the 
Michigan School of Agriculture have 
set up research projects on which the 
machine is to be used. For example, 
plant breeders plan to use the genera- 
tor in their search for better varie- 
ties of crops. 

The powerful device has been in- 
stalled behind 2-ft.-thick concrete 
walls in the agricultural engineering 
building. This is to protect workers 
from the rays. A heavy woven wire 
fence also prevents people from get- 
ting too close. 

The electron beam generator, how- 
ever, is less hazardous than an atomic 
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ELECTRON BEAM GENERATOR— 
A General Electric million-volt elec- 
tron beam generator has recently 
been installed at Michigan State Col- 
lege. Shown with the machine is 
Dennis E. Wiant, in charge of the 
program for studying the effect of 
the electron beam in sterilizing foods, 
combatting insect infestation and im- 
proving crops. 


radiation machine. The electron ma- 
chine uses electricity for its irradia- 
tion energy. The atomic machine, 
more expensive to use, gets its en- 
ergy from radioactive material. The 
atomic radiation is more penetrating, 
but also much slower in action. 

The college has rented the device 
from General Electric. 

¥ ¥ 


New Generator 

MILWAUKEE—tThe X-ray Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. has 
announced that it is developing a new 
triple-powered electron beam genera- 
tor for use in sterilizing foods and 
drugs and in producing improved 
chemicals. 

Operating at 2 million volts, the 
machine will provide twice the pene- 
trating power hitherto available, and 
operate at 142 milliamperes, result- 
ing in a trebled output of 2,100 watts. 
The electron beam will be swept back 
and forth across a rectangular field 
that is 8 in. wide, or more than three 
times the width provided in earlier 
equipment. This will make it possible 
to sterilize or treat several times 
more product in a given time than 
hitherto. 

This unit is one of tour new types 
of electron beam generators being 
produced or developed by General 
Electric. The others are (1) a 2 mil- 
lion-volt machine operating at % 
milliampere and emitting a circular 
beam that is 2% in. in diameter; (2) 
a 1 million-volt machine operating at 
3 milliamperes with a rectangular 
beam 8 in. in width, and (3) a 1 mil- 
lion-volt unit operating at 1 milliam- 
pere with a 2% in. diameter beam. 

The company also announced that 
rates for the purchase and rental of 
the equipment have been revised to 
enable smaller users to employ the 
apparatus more economically. In ad- 
dition, it was announced, while the 
apparatus was formerly made avail- 
able only on a rental basis, it is now 
sold outright. 

The electron beam generators are 
similar in design to the company’s 
2 million-volt X-ray, machines, al- 
ready widely used in medical therapy 
and in industrial inspection, but dif- 
fer in that they emit electrons rather 
than X-rays. 

Electrons (sometimes known as 
cathode rays or beta rays) have been 
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Official Statistics Indicate 
Bad Year for Canadian Grain 


found useful for sterilization of foods 
and drugs so as to (1) prevent spoil- 
age, (2) lengthen the period for which 
they can be stored, or (3) reduce the 
degree of refrigeration needed to pre- 
serve them. Tests are presently under 
way in many areas under the auspices 
of universities, commercial firms and 
the Quartermaster Corps to study the 
long-range effects on these foods and 
to minimize changes in taste, color 
and odor caused by sterilization. 
General Electric spokesmen noted 
that radioactive sources are also used 
to perform a sterilizing or treatment 
function. However, they said, the 
radiation output of the electron 
beam apparatus in seconds is con- 
siderably greater than the radia- 
tion output of today’s most power- 
ful radioactive sources in hours. 
To produce practical quantities of 
irradiated material, radioactive 
sources would have to be in the range 
of 1 million to 100 million curies in 
power. Today, sources of even 1,000 
curies are considered extremely pow- 
erful and require long periods of time 
to produce in existing nuclear reac- 
tors, General Electric scientists said. 
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AOM District No. 2 
Will Meet Sept. 10 


KANSAS CITY—District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its annual fall meeting Sat- 
urday, Sept. 10, at the Aladdin Hotel 
in Kansas City. 

The speaking and discussion pro- 
gram will follow a luncheon at noon. 
James Doty of Doty Technical Labor- 
atories, Kansas City, will give a re- 
port on the new wheat crop, and 
F. M. Heide, MIAG NorthAmerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will discuss wheat 
conditioning. 

Following the talks there will be a 
question and answer period, with the 
questions answered by a panel of ex- 
perts. 
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$1 Million Bakery 
Fire at Modesto, Cal. 


MODESTO, CAL.—The San Joa- 
quin Baking Co. plant at Modesto 
burned to the ground Sept. 2 with the 
loss estimated by Rex Knobles, plant 
manager, at $1,000,000. 

The fire broke out in the afternoon 
above a tier of bake ovens and the 
blaze was concentrated between a 
false ceiling and the building roof, 
thus going unnoticed until it had 
spread beyond control. A passing 
truck driver noticed smoke on the 
roof and called the fire department. 
Six firemen were hurt, three of them 
seriously enough to be hospitalized. 


WINNIPEG — Preliminary totals 
compiled by the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada show that in the 1954-55 
crop year 366,700,000 bu. of all grains 
were exported compared with 437,- 
900,000 bu. in the previous crop year 
and the 30-year average (1923-24 to 
1952-53) of 314,000,000 bu. 

Wheat sales for the 1954-55 crop 
year amounted to 211,300,000 bu. 
while the flour total was equivalent 
to 40,500,000 bu. wheat. The year pre- 
vious the wheat total was 208,809,000 
bu. with flour sales equal to 46,309,000 
bu. In the 1951-52 and the 1952-53 
crop years successive records were 
established for the combined totals 
of wheat and flour. These were 355,- 
825,000 and 385,526,000 bu., respec- 
tively. In 1950-51 wheat and flour ex- 
ports were just short of 241,000,000 
bu. while in 1949-50 they barely 
topped 225,000,000 bu. 

In the six years ending July 31, 
1955, the past year’s total of Cana- 
dian wheat exports was exceeded only 
in 1952-53 and 1951-52. Flour exports 
on the other hand were smaller than 
for any of the preceding five crop 
years. 

U.K. Largest Buyer 

The U.K. was the largest buyer 
of Canadian wheat in the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1955, with purchases 
in excess of 89,000,000 bu. compared 
with 65,800,000 bu. the year previous 
and the 30-year average of 127,300,- 
000 bu. Japan was Canada’s second 
best customer for wheat and bought 
27,500,000 bu. compared with 39,400,- 
000 the year previous and the 30-year 
average of 5,000,000 bu. Germany 
came third with the comparative 
totals as follows: 23,600,000 bu., 20,- 
700,000 bu., and 4,500,000 bu. 

The U.K. was also the largest buyer 
of Canadian flour and took the equiva- 
lent of 12,711,000 bu. with the com- 
bined total for British Commonwealth 
countries just topping 21,000,000 bu. 
Philippine Islands came second with 
flour purchase equivalent to 6,519,000 
bu. of wheat while Venezuela was 
third taking 4,254,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. Apart from Jamaica, Leeward 
and Windward Islands and Trinidad- 
Tobago no other destinations took in 
excess of 1,000,000 bu. as flour. 


Oats Exports 
Canada’s 1954-55 oats exports 
amounted to 21,600,000 bu. compared 
with 69,900,000 the previous crop year 
and the long-time average of 24,709,- 
000 bu. The U.S. bought 14,810,000 
bu., Belgium 3,212,000 bu. and the 





Hard Red Winter Wheats Dominate 
Export Picture, USDA Report Shows 


WASHINGTON—Hard red winter 
wheats dominated the export pic- 
ture during the 1954-55 season, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
vealed in its report on inspections. 

Inspections of wheat, grain only, 
for export totaled 223.4 million bush- 
els. Of these exports, 223 million 
were hard red spring wheat, 87.9 
million hard red winter, 58.9 million 
soft red winter, 52.3 million white, 
and 2 million mixed wheat. 

A larger than usual proportion 
of the spring wheat was of low test 
weight with less than 23% grading 
No. 1 and No. 2. Over 82% of the 
spring wheat exported contained 1% 


or more dockage. 

Nearly 9% of the inspections of 
hard red winter wheat graded dark 
hard. This is double the average of 
the three previous seasons when only 
4% of the hard winter wheat exports 
graded dark hard. 

Of the soft red winter wheat ex- 
ports during 1954-55, 6% graded gar- 
licky as against 4% during 1953-54 
and 2% during 1952-53. 

In contrast to the other major 
classes, exports of white wheat at 
523 million during 1954-55 were 
smaller than during 1953-54. There 
were no exports of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season. 


U.K. 2,494,000 bu. A further 600,000 
bu. of Canadian oats moved overseas 
in the form of rolled oats and oat- 
meal. This compares with 300,000 bu. 
exported in the previous crop year 
and 3,700,000 bu. for the 30-year aver- 
age. Venezuela was the big buyer 
with 295,000 bu. in milled form while 
Peru took 88,000 and Guatemala and 
Jamaica each 48,000 bu. 


Barley exports from Canada in the 
crop year just closed were 77,100,000 
bu. compared with 90,100,000 in 1953- 
54 and the 30-year average of 22,800,- 
000 bu. The U.K. during the past crop 
year took 48,500,000 bu. and the U.S. 
19,000,000 with Japan buying only 
4,400,000 bu. The year previous the 
comparative figures were 19,600,000 
bu., 36,900,000 bu. and 19,700,000 bu., 
respectively. 

Canadian rye exports amounted to 
9,300,000 bu. compared with 16,800,- 
000 the previous year and the long- 
time average of 5,300,000 bu. For the 
12 months ending July 31, 1955, Ger- 
many bought 3,349,000 bu. of Cana- 
dian rye, Netherlands 2,197,000 and 
the U.S. 1,838,000 bu. 

Canadian flaxseed exports totaled 
6,300,000 bu. for the 1954-55 crop year 
compared with the previous season's 
total of 5,200,000 bu. and the long- 
time average of 2,900,000 bu. In the 
year under review Japan took 1,519,- 
000 bu. and France 1,238,000 bu. while 
the U.K. and Belgium each took 
slightly more than 1,000,000 bu. 
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New Color Press 


NEW YORK — Arkell & Smiths, 
manufacturer of multiwall and spe- 
cialty bags, recently installed a new 
five-color press in its Canajoharie, 
N.Y., plant. Designed for printing 
with heat set inks, the press can 
run high quality gloss registration 
work at speeds up to 500 ft. per 
minute. This new equipment will pro- 
vide fine quality letterpress printing 
for specialty bag customers. 





SERVICE AWARD — The Kansas 
City commodity office of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service was hon- 
ored with a Unit Award for Superior 
Service Aug. 26. True D. Morse, un- 
der secretary of agriculture, is shown 
above presenting the merit certificate 
to Donald E. Smith, director of the 
Kansas City office, which has 292 
employees and handles commodity 
programs in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming. 
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Surpluses, Price 
Supports on IFAP 
Meeting Program 


ROME — Representatives of farm 
organizations in 27 countries will 
meet in Rome Sept. 9-17 at the gen- 
eral conference of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Produc- 
ers. 

High on the agenda will be a dis- 
cussion on world food surpluses and 
the problems surrounding their dis- 
posal. Particular attention will be 
paid to the U.S. position and Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
will be a keynote speaker. 

Other subjects set for discussion 
include the establishment of a world 
food reserve and proposals for the 
formation of a new International 
Wheat Agreement to suceed the pres- 
ent agreement in 1956. 

One of the papers for debate notes 
that almost every government in the 
world is intervening in one way or 
another to support the prices of basic 
crops and livestock products. Com- 
menting on such developments Roger 
Savary, general secretary of IFAP, 
says: “The problem of how these 
national support actions can be co- 
ordinated through international co- 
operation to prevent unstable prices 
will be one of the main discussion 
points at the meetiing.” 

Another paper indicates that farm- 
ers’ incomes in most parts of the 
world have been going down in re- 
cent years. One of the major prob- 
lems, IFAP states, is the fact that 
farmers now have the ability to 
grow, and are growing, more food 
and fiber than the world can pay for. 
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Carr-Consolidated 
Chicago Plant Burns 


CHICAGO—An explosion and fire 
destroyed the Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co. plant here last week, caus- 
ing over $21 million damage. Nearly 
40 were injured and missing. 

Four buildings covering half a 
block were engulfed with flames 
minutes after the fire started, threat- 
ening neighboring firms, including the 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

The initial blast shattered the rear 
of the main, 6-story structure. Plant 
employees said it was possible one of 
the ovens exploded. 

About 100 persons were working in 
the biscuit plant at the time. Carr- 
Consolidated, owned by Winn & 
Lovett Co., manufactures Crackin’ 
Good brand cookies and crackers. 
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Further Amendment to 


Peru Purchase Terms 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a further amendment to the wheat 
purchase authorization under Public 
Law 480 in favor of Peru issued 
March 31, 1955, and amended July 15. 

The new amendment provides that 
in addition to other specifications 
previously announced, the wheat can 
be dark northern spring or northern 
spring wheat, grade U.S. 4 or better. 
Sales contracts in respect of this 
wheat may be made beginning Sept. 
7, 1955, and ending Oct. 31, 1955. 
The total value of the wheat or wheat 
flour to be purchased has been set 
at $6,420,000, 
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Cargill Buys Three 
Lake Freighters 


BUFFALO—Cargo Carriers, Inc., a 
division of Cargill, Inc., which oper- 
ates two grain elevators here, has 
purchased three lake freighters from 
Interlake Co. The ships will be oper- 
ated by Interlake at least for the 
balance of the year in the ore, coal 
and grain trades. 

The company did not disclose how 
the ships will be used next year. The 
Continental Grain Co. purchased 
eight lake freighters this summer 
and uses them for the storage of 
grain in Buffalo to supplement its 
grain-elevator storage capacity. 

The three ships purchased by Car- 
gill are the 48-year-old Calumet and 
Hemlock and the 52-year-old Harry 
R. Jones. 

Until now, Cargill has had no 
grain-carrying freighters of its own. 
Years ago, the company did own some 
lake ships. If Cargill decides to use 
the ships for storage purposes, grain 
men said, Buffalo would be the most 
logical port in which to moor them. 
This would increase the “mothball” 
fleet of grain-storage ships in Buffalo 
Harbor to 11 freighters. 
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Chicago Board of Trade 


Creates New Office 


CHICAGO—John W. Clagett and 
Albert C. Christian have been added 
to the Chicago Board of Trade staff 
to supervise work of the newly cre- 
ated office of audits and investiga- 
tions, Robert C. Liebenow, executive 
secretary, has announced. 

Mr. Clagett has been named admin- 
istrator of the office and Mr. Chris- 
tian will serve as his assistant. They 
will assume their new duties Sept. 19. 

Mr. Clagett has had many years’ 
experience in investigative work and 
since 1945 he has supervised the in- 
vestigative work of a staff of 30 law- 
yers and accountants for the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Christian, a certified public 
accountant, started his government 
service in 1931. In 1947 he was 
named chief accountant in the Chica- 
go Commodity Exchange Authority 
office. Since 1950 he has been chief 
accountant and assistant compliance 
officer for the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. 





Plans Announced 
For Tri-Section 


Meeting of AACC 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Four 
subjects of current topical interest 
will feature the program of the Tri- 
Section meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, which 
will take place at Kansas State Col- 
lege Oct. 7-8. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour milling in- 
dustries, Kansas State College, will 
give a report on the Third Interna- 
tional Bread Conference which he 
attended at Hamburg, Germany, last 
summer. 

Frozen bakery products will be the 
subject of discussion by W. H. Cath- 
cart, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., New York. 

Bryon S. Miller, head of the wheat 
quality laboratory, Kansas State Col- 
lege, will discuss the correlation of 
certain flour quality tests, and Law- 
rence Zeleny, of the standardization 
& testing branch, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, will give 
the latest information on the sedi- 
mentation test for wheat quality, 
which has been recently much in the 
news as a possible standard for sepa- 
rating milling and feed type wheats 
under the federal loan program. 

These four talks will comprise the 
morning session Oct. 8 at Room 115, 
Willard Hall, at the college. At noon, 
there will be a luncheon at the Ware- 
ham Hotel, when James Lynch, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Kansas City, will 
describe grain trading and the opera- 
tions of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

The meeting will get under way 
with a banquet on Oct. 7 at 6 p.m. 
at the Wareham Hotel. Ray Q. Brew- 
ster, chairman of the department of 
chemistry, University of Kansas, will 
be the featured speaker, discussing 
the professional and social status of 
chemists. There will be a_ ladies’ 
breakfast at the Wareham at 9:15 
a.m, Oct. 8. 
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$400,000 FIRE 

SOUTHPORT, IND.—The grain ele- 
vator owned by the Farmers Co- 
operative Co. here was leveled in a 
$400,000 fire. The loss included about 
140,000 bu. corn and large quantities 
of other grain. Hubert Ball is the 
manager of the elevator. 











VISIT BAKERIES—Soft wheat researchers visited New York recently to 





explore requirements of several large cake baking concerns. The conferences 
were arranged by W. P. Tanner, president of Brown’s Hungarian Corp., in the 
interest of promoting high quality in wheat used in the milling of flour for 
cake and similar purposes. Shown above, left to right, are Robert R. Tanner, 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp.; Dr. C. A. Lamb, associate chairman of Ohio State 
University’s department of agronomy and in charge of the wheat breeding 
and development program there; W. P. Tanner; Dr. W. T. Yamazaki, associate 
chemist at the Federal Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio; and 
C. E. Bode, cereal technician in charge of the laboratory. Dr. Yamazaki is 
currently studying wheat variety qualities responsible for varying baking 
results obtained from fiour produced by the varieties. 
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USDA Issues Single 
Monthly Sales List 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this month be- 
gan issuing a single monthly sales 
list for Commodity Credit Corp. com- 
modity holdings. 

Previously USDA issued separate 
lists of commodities available for do- 
mestic and export sale. Beginning 
with the September announcement, 
however, the domestic and export 
lists are combined into a single list. 

USDA explained that the combined 
list gives in compact form, for the 
convenience of either domestic or ex- 
port buyers, the approximate quan- 
tities of the various commodities 
available during the month and the 
prices or the method of sale. 
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Khapra Beetle Bans 


Affect Western Firms 


WASHINGTON — Lifting of the 
khapra beetle quarantine from a 
number of firms in the West has been 
announced by the plant pest control 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The announcement also 
included a number of firms in which 
infestations have been found to exist. 

The quarantine has been revoked 
for the following firms in Arizona: 

A. W. Johnson Farm Storage Bins, 
Yuma, and Richard W. Livingston 
(warehouse and store), Yuma, in Cali- 
fornia; Joe Ascaretta, Williams: 
Ralph Brown Ranch, Williams; De- 
Radd Warehouse, Lemoore; Imperial 
Valley Milling Co., Holtville, and 
Fred Reister Ranch, Williams. 

Placed under regulations were the 
following California firms: L. R. 
Bonesteel Ranch, Holtville; Joe Cle- 
ment, Jr., Ranch, Hanford; Forrest 
Frick Ranch, Bakersfield, and Joe 
Grassotti Ranch, Bakersfield. 
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General Mills Closes 
Purchase of 108 Acres 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., reported Sept. 1 that it has 
exercised its option to purchase 108 
acres in Golden Valley, west of Min- 
neapolis, as the site for expanded 
central research department labora- 
tories. The company also announced 
appointment of the New York City 
firm of Voorhees Walker Smith & 
Smith as architects for the new 
facilities. 

The site, on which General Mills 
obtained an option in July, is about 
1% miles from the 40-acre site of 
the proposed new General Mills of- 
fice building at County Road 18 and 
Wayzata Blvd. in Hennepin County. 

In announcing the option to pur- 
chase the property, Charles H. Bell, 
president, said the present research 
buildings at 2010 East Hennepin Ave. 
in Minneapolis would be used for 
expansion of the engineering research 
and Gevelopment department of the 
company’s mechanical division. 
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SEPT. 183 MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA — John Rechis, 
bakery service department, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., will dis- 
cuss “Mixing and Baking of Cake 
and Sweet Doughs” at the first meet- 
ing of the fall season Sept. 13 of the 
Philadelphia Bakery Production 
Men’s Club. The dinner meeting will 
be at the Penn Sherwood, beginning 
at 6:30 p.m. 
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Domestic Activity 


PORTLAND — Cumulative domes- 
tic sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 31 are as follows: 70,223 bu. 
wheat, 6,369 bu. barley, 987 bu. oats 
and 5,168 bu. grain sorghum. 


¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Sept. 1 are as follows: 64,087 
bu. wheat, 1,113,329 bu. corn, 26,066 
bu. barley, 36,496 bu. oats, 15,300 bu. 
rye, 2,719 bu. flax and 134,956 bu. 
soybeans. Included was the sale of 
150,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn at 
$1.33%, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Also an- 
nounced was the sale of 1,250,000 bu. 
flaxseed and the purchase of 25 mil- 
lion pounds of resultant oil. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 30 are as follows: 1,902,305 bu. 
corn, 15,491 bu. wheat and 3,499 bu. 
oats. 

¥y ¥ 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 26 are as follows: 14,373 bu. 
wheat, 245,637 bu. grain sorghum, 
1,330,316 bu. oats, 3,310 bu. rye, 1,366 
bu. barley and 141,246 cwt. rough rice. 
Prices on the rice ranged from $8.75 
to $11.33 cwt. 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 


Aug. 31 are as follows: 716,754 bu. 
wheat and 1,950,666 bu. barley. In- 
cluded was the sale of 709,333 bu. 
white wheat at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 


northwest coast; 420,000 bu. two-row 
barley at $45.06 ton, basis bulk, f.o.b. 
ship, northwest coast; 420,000 bu. 
two-row barley at $44.56 ton, basis 
bulk f.o.b. ship, northwest coast; 
443,333 bu. western barley at $40.20 
ton, basis f.o.b. ship, Oakland, Cal.; 
443.333 bu. western barley, 90% 
white, at $44.52 ton, f.o.b. ship, San 
Francisco Bay area. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Sept. 1 are as follows: 49,339 
bu. wheat. 
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CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 30 are as follows: 2,061,407 bu. 
corn, 173,411 bu. wheat, 208,526 bu. 
oats and 4,291,434 bu. soybeans. The 
sales included two different lots of 
soybeans, one lot of 2,156,750 bu. 
which went to seven different com- 
panies at prices ranging from $2.30 
to $2.40, f.o.b. boat, New Orleans and 
Baltimore, and the other large sale 
for 1,652,033 bu. to six different com- 
panies at prices ranging from $2.30 
to $2.48, f.o.b. boat, Baltimore and 
New Orleans. Other large sales in- 
cluded the following: 100,000 bu. No. 
2 yellow corn at $1.36, delivery Chi- 
cago; 250,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn 
at $1.35%, Baltimore, Md.; 200,000 
bu. No. 2 yellow corn at $1.34%, in 
store Norfolk, Va.; 200,000 bu. No. 2 
yellow corn at $1.34%, in store Nor- 
folk; 136,111 bu. No. 2 yellow corn 
at $1.36, f.o.b. New York; 500,000 bu. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





No. 2 yellow corn at $1.36 f.o.b. Bal- 
timore 
¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Aug. 26 
are as follows: 1,776,000 bu. grain 
sorghum, 632,745 bu. wheat, 12,001 
bu. corn and 4,750 bu. soybeans. 


Offerings 


DALLAS — Bids will be opened 
Sept. 7 on 3 million bushels of milo 
for export. Bids were taken last 
week on 7,811 tons broken rice for 
domestic use as feed or for export. 
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Food Antioxidant 
Advances Reported 


By Eastman Chemist 


NEW YORK—A practical method 
of applying food grade antioxidants 
to certain breakfast cereals, grains 
and fried products on a commercial 
basis was announced by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co. Dr. Ben Stuckey, 
senior chemist of Eastman’s Kings- 
port, Tenn., food laboratories report- 
ed the findings in a paper delivered 
recently before the Institute of Food 
Technologists at Columbus, Ohio. 

The method of antioxidant addi- 
tion was said to take full advantage 
of present processing methods where 
processing involves handling the prod- 
uct on one or more continuous con- 
veyors. Foods are coated with solu- 
tions containing the antioxidant as 
they pass under an atomizer spray 
chamber. 

Dr. Stuckey said experimental data 
showed this method of addition to 
be effective in extending the shelf 
life of products such as wheat germ 
meal, cream of corn, cream of oats, 
cream of rice, cream of barley, brown 
rice, rice bran and potato chips. Ac- 
celerated shelf life of wheat germ 
meal was extended nine times and 
room temperature storage life of 
brown rice and rice bran was in- 
creased over four times, he said. 

Amount of active antioxidant be- 
ing applied could be controlled easily, 
Dr. Stuckey said, by varying con- 
veyor speed, varying concentration of 
antioxidant in the spraying media 
and varying air pressure on the spray 
nozzle. 

The Eastman chemist said antioxi- 
dant could be sprayed in various 
media such as vegetable oil, food- 
grade solvents as propylene glycol or 
in a water emulsion depending on 
the food products being stabilized. 

Eastman Chemical produces the 
antioxidant, Tenox. 
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FOOD SHOW FEB. 18-26 


NEW YORK—The directors of 
Food Shows Inc., 7 park Ave., New 
York 17, have selected Wanamaker’s 
at Broadway and 8th St. as the per- 
manent location for an Annual Inter- 
national Food Show which will take 
place Feb. 18-26. P. Gordon Saville 
will be show director. Mr. Saville 
organized and staged the Frst Inter- 
national Food Show at Kingsbridge 
Armory in the Bronx last April. 





ABA Regional 


Governors Named 


CHICAGO — Twenty-three gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn. 
have been elected by a mail vote 
of members for the regions and in- 
dustry branches in which terms ex- 
pired this year, Jesse A. Dietzen, 
Dietzen’s Bakeries, Kokomo, Ind., 
chairman of the ABA nominations 
and elections committee, has an- 
nounced. Governors were chosen in 
14 of the 24 ABA regions and for all 
seven of the industry branches. 

Of those chosen, 11 were reelected 
and 12 are newly elected. In accord- 
ance with association by-laws, the 
terms of office of those elected are 
effective immediately. 

All of the terms are for three years 
except a one-year unexpired term in 
region 10 open because of the death 
last year of Harold B. West. William 
F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, was elected for this one 
year term. Mr. Dietzen, who was 
elected by the board until the 1955 
election was himself elected to a 
three year term in region 10. 

The next meeting of the board of 
governors will be Oct. 2, at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., during the 
annual ABA convention. 

Following is a list of the bakers 
elected: 

Regional Governors 


William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake 
Co., Boston; Region 1—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont. 

*R. Newton Laughlin, Continental Baking 
Co., New York City; Region 2—New York. 
George K. Batt, Dugan Bros. of New Jer- 
sey, Newark, N.J.; Region 3—New Jersey. 

John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, 
Pa.; Region 4—Pennsylvania. 

Robert L, Storck, Storck Baking Co., 
oh pt W. Va.; Region 6—West Vir- 
ginia. 


R. H. Jennings, Ill, Palmetto Baking Co., 


Inc., Orangeburg, 8.C.; Region 7 North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

R. H. Way, Way Baking Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; Region 9—Michigan. 

*Jesse A. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Kokomo, Ind.; Region 10—JIndiana and 
Kentucky. 

William F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville; Region 10—Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

*Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 


Co., Rockford, Ill; Region 12—Illinois. 

Graham McGuire, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Region 13—Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

*Elmer Magee, Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc.; 
Region 15—Missouri. 

*Arthur K. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Region 21—Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington. 

*Harold W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bak- 
ery, San Francisco; Region 22—<Arizona, 
California, Nevada and Utah. 

Charles H. Koestler, Koestler’s Bakery, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Region 24—Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Branch Governors 


W. Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, 
Inc., Fort Forth, Texas, wholesale bread. 

*William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, wholesale bread. 

*Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., wholesale cake, 

*Frederick W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Bak- 
ing Co., Newark, N.J., wholesale pie. 

Edwin G. White, White Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, house-to-house, 

Charlies J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, 
Washington, D.C., retail. 

*Daniel J. Uhrig, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, Ill, multi-state. 

*Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit. multiple-unit-retail. 


*Reelected. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 27, 


1955, and Aug. 28, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture In bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
27, 28, 20, 21, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
W he 444,095 416,845 218 86 
Corn ‘ 26,408 12,703 eae eee 
Oats .. 37,567 23,259 
Rye 8,956 12,101 
Barlé . 34,518 17,971 coe See 
Stocks of U.S. bended grain in store and 
afloat 1 Canadian markets Aug. 20, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
544 (1,648) bu. 
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Kentucky Grain 


Group Endorses 
Bu. to Cwt. Change 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Kentucky 
Feed & Grain Assn. has gone on 
record favoring the change from 
bushel measure to hundredweight. 

Members of the association were 
brought up to date on problems and 
developments in their industries dur- 
ing the 11th annual meeting of the 
group at the Seelbach Hotel here 
Aug. 22-23. Close to 125 delegates 
attended. 


A resolution worded as follows was 
approved: 

“Due to the cumbersome, antiquated 
nature of the bushel, the members of 
the Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn. 
are in favor of making the proposed 
change to hundredweights. This will 
eliminate the unwanted nuisance of 
converting from pounds to bushels 
and back to pounds again every time 
a load of grain is handled, with the 
resulting elimination of paper work 
and chance for error. 

“Credit for helping in this pro- 
gressive movement should be given 
to George L. Johnson of the Ken- 
tucky Department of Agriculture in 
Frankfort, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee on trading in hundred- 
weights of the National Conference 
of Weights and Measures.” 

Jack L. Weber, Lexington Roller 
Mills, was elected president of the 
association during the meeting. 
Edward C. Aubrey, Aubrey Feed 
Mills, Louisville, was named vice 
president and William C. Willock of 
Louisville was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were the following: Robert L. Butter- 
worth, Mayfield Milling Co.; Robert 
Schafer, Red Comb Pioneer Mills, 
Lexington, and Charles Rasmussen, 
Pillsbury - Ballard, Louisville. Re- 
elected to the board of directors 
were: Donn Early, Early & Daniel 
Co., Louisville; Joe Haydon, Haydon 
Mill & Grain Co., Springfield and W. 
J. Simpson, Owensboro Milling Co. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Files Suits 
Against Purchasers 


Of Converted Corn 


CHICAGO — The federal govern- 
ment, without expecting to collect, 
recently filed suit against 35 firms 
for $2,948,599—the cost of more than 
2 million bushels of corn illegally sold 
to the firms between 1949 and 1951 
by the Spellman Feed & Grain Co., 
Rochelle, Il. 

The government complaint alleged 
that the corn, the property of Com- 
modity Credit Corp., had been illegal- 
ly converted. 

Alexander Walter, assistant U.S. at- 
torney, noted that under a 1955 law, 
the defendants will not have to pay 
for the corn if they can prove they 
bought it in good faith and did not 
know it was government corn. 

Mr. Walter said the statute of 
limitations on the transactions will 
expire in two weeks. He said that 
purchasers of another 2.4 million 
bushels of corn sold by Spellman, on 
which the statute of limitations has 
more time to run, will be given an 
opportunity to present their defense 
without having formal complaints 
filed against them. 

Among those against whom com- 
plaints were filed recently were a 
number of feed manufacturers. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Buying Limited; 
Prices Ease Further 


With buyers well-covered on for- 
ward requirements, moderate declines 
in flour prices did not develop any 
important buying, although some re- 
placement purchases were made. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 24% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 91% the previous 
week. Spring wheat mills sold an 
average of 68% of capacity, com- 
pared with 97% the previous week, 
and mills in the central states made 


sales estimated at about 50% of 
capacity. 
One chain baking concern con- 


tinued its policy of making replace- 
ment purchases of hard winters as 
it used up supplies purchased earlier, 
and some other buyers also followed 
this policy. Prices, while consider- 
ably lower than those existing when 
extensive buying was completed, ap- 
parently are not considered low 
enough to warrant further buying to 
average out costs. 

The continued strike at Buffa'o 
which is severely restricting output 
there is causing more concern in the 
trade. Although flour users are being 
supplied, satisfactory shipping ar- 
rangements are becoming more 
bothersome as the strike continues. 

Export business is lighter than a 
year ago as import license delays 
are hampering Latin American busi- 
ness and European bids are generally 
below mill price ideas. 

US. flour production averaged 83% 
of capacity last week. compared with 
85% the previous week and 86% a 
vear ago. Buffalo production was 
trimmed way back by the strike. 
Minneapolis output was up from the 
comparable week a year ago but less 
than the previous week. Southwest- 
ern production also increased. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour averaged 68% of five-day capac- 
ity last week, compared with 97% 
the preceding week and 131% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

3uying was confined to small lots 
required for fill-ins as market de- 
velopments did not warrant any in- 
tensification in interest on the part 
of bakers. The Labor Day week end, 
historically a center of flour buying 
activity, did not appear likely to 
produce a bulge in business. Prices 
on Sept. 6 were unchanged from the 
Sept. 2 close. 

Bakers and jobbers are quite well 
booked up as a result of the mid- 
Auezust round of buying, and the drop 
in prices of hard winters since the 
big purchases of that type of flour 
has made many buyers wary of ex- 
tending commitments too far in ad- 
vance 

The problem of meeting shipments 
to bakeries normally served from 
Buffalo units is getting to be a bigger 
headache for local mills. So far, ship- 
ments apparently have been keeping 
up quite well with week-to-week 
needs, but the delivery problem be- 
comes more difficult as the strike 
drags on. 

Prices 
during 


changed only moderately 
the week, with standard 


grades off 1@5¢ sack, clears about 
steady and national brands of family 
flour unchanged. Forward buying of 
family flour has not developed on any 
extensive scale. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 110% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 116% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, produc- 
tion averaged 99% of capacity, com- 
pared with 105% the previous week 
ard 103% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 2, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.01@6.13, 
short patent $6.11@6.23, high gluten 
$6.56@6.68, first clear $5.76@6.18, 
whole wheat $5.91@6.01, family $6.30 
@7.30. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Declining interest in 
flour buying was evident last week 
among hard winter wheat mills of 
the Southwest. Bookings averaged 
24% of capacity, compared with 91% 
in the preceding week and 17% a 
year ago. 

Interest in flour buying is at the 
lowest ebb of the year so far. Book- 
ings have everyone well covered, 
mostly well into next year, and the 
drop in prices the past month has 
not been sufficient to bring about 
much averaging of purchases. Some 
moderate-sized lots were booked by 
one chain in the past week, but this 
represented not much more than re- 
placement of stocks baked out in the 
last few weeks. Family flour buyers 
are well covered, too, and there is not 
much interest in this direction either. 

Export trade is much lighter now 
than a year ago. The few European 
bids in the market are generally be- 
low mill ideas, and Latin American 
trade is slowed up by import license 
delays in many countries. Subsidy 
levels have dropped sharply in recent 
weeks, which also has been a limiting 
factor on new sales. 

Prices are mostly unchanged from 
a week ago, although the family flour 
price range was a little narrower on 
the top side as some quotations 
caught up with last week’s drop. 

Shipping directions are fair, but 
have been something of a disappoint- 
ment to some millers who expected 
more active ordering out of contracts 


because of the Buffalo mill shutdown. 
Quotations, Sept. 2, carlots, cottons, 


“Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 


bakery short patent $5.50@5.55, 
standard 95% patent $5.40@5.45, 
straight $5.35@5.40; established 
brands of family flour $6.10@7.05; 
first clears $4.30@5.10, second clears 
$4.15 @4.25, 1% ash and higher clears 
$3.90 @4.10. 

Hutchinson: The trade continued 
to shy away from advance bookings 
last week, and mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found business extremely 
light. A few single carlots for p.d.s. 
shipment were booked. Family trade 
also was light. Prices were unchanged 
from a week ago. Directions were 
strong with mills operating at 4% 
days. Outlook was for about the same 
this week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 3: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.10@6.20; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.40@5.45; standard, $5.30@ 
5.35. 

Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
last week with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Texas: Flour demand was draggy 
last week, although there were some 
small bookings of family flour, bakers 
and export, which probably amounted 
to 15 to 20% of capacity. Mills con- 
tinue to run three to four days a 
week. Prices were unchanged on 
family flour, and 5¢ off on bakers 
and first clears. Quotations, Sept. 2, 
100’s, cottons: Extra high patent 
$6.70@7; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $5.80@5.90; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.65@4.75, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour bookings 
slowed last week as most buyers are 
booked ahead. Some straggling book- 
ings were made. Prices declined 10¢ 
on family flour and 6¢ on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Sept. 3: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.25@6.65, standard patent 
$5.75@5.95; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.75@5.95, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.65@5.85, straight grade $5.60 
@5.80. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 50% the pre- 


(Continued on page 46) 





Blended Durum Product Sales Hit 
Best Total in Several Months 


The best sales of blended durum 
products in several months took place 
last week as macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers filled their fall 
and early winter requirements. 


Not all of the trade participated 
to the same degree, however, and 
some manufacturers did not book at 
all. Trade estimates indicate that 
about 90% of the quantity sold last 
week consisted of 50-50 blends of 
durum and hard wheat, with a scat- 
tering of other types, including some 
100% durum products. 

Prices of durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis held steady at $3.05 bu. 
through Sept. 6. Receipts, totaling 
around 100 cars, were considered 
light for the date following the long 
Labor Day week-end, and demand 
was sufficient to maintain price sta- 
bility. Harvesting of the crop is com- 
pleted. 

Interest on the part of manufac- 
turers appears to have pretty defi- 
nitely settled on the half-and-half 
blends, and because of the much im- 
proved durum supply picture this year 





mills are looking forward to a year 
of smoother operations. 

Semolina blends, 50-50% hard 
wheat and durum, were quoted at 
$6.90 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, and 
granulars at $6.65 cwt. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 2 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


00: a vuseuWeedeazhacpadwerecced $2.85 @3.05 
db PELE CET OEE tera 
Ur ed Bi gk Ses asc utrtneaeeskene 2.75 @ 2.95 
OF Uy ose tasnoeccdced tease veka 2.70 @2.90 
Oe UM. sawxevcssdensedckdhends<0a4 2.65 @2.85 
ole PUL OO ee ot ee ee 2.60@ 2.80 
BO Ty we cccdtsecrccsacesiaszevceses. BENS 
BO I awl danas’ cereee Peecseccesee 2.40@ 2.65 
OO DG byibence nds cvipesebabscsetes 2.30@ 2.55 
SS TR eesccuiceses Cocccesdgb verses 2.20 @2.45 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 168,500 166,050 98 
Previous week .. 168,500 *152,199 90 
Year ago ...... 168,500 182,869 108 


Crop year 
production 
1,089,073 


Sept. 2, 1955 
3 1,327,575 


Sept. 3, 1954 
*Revised. 





September 6, 1955 


Millfeed Markets 
Generally Quiet 


Millfeed demand generally was dull 
in the week ending Sept. 6, with mid- 
western markets bolstered somewhat 
by shipments east to territory nor- 


mally served by the strike-closed 
Buffalo mills. Prices were about 
steady. 


Better feed demand was reported 
by some mills in the Northwest, and 
indications point to a probable steady 
increase in sales. 

A significant development reported 
by some feed firms was better dealer 
interest in purchasing stocks of lay- 
ing feeds. With egg prices improved, 
better feed consumption is indicated. 

Interest in dairy concentrates in- 
creased some more, and bookings of 
cattle feed for fall and winter months 
continued at a fairly good pace. Tur- 
key feed shipments are about at the 
season’s peak and make up a good 
portion of current production at some 
plants. 

Firmer ingredient prices, evident 
this week, should encourage a better 
buying pace, manufacturers say. One 
major mill put a second shift on, re- 
porting a good backlog of orders. 
Others remain on a one-shift basis. 

There was no feature to formula 
feed markets in the Southwest last 
week. Sales continued at a slow pace 
and averaged somewhat smaller than 
those of the previous week. Perhaps 
the only encouragement came from 
moderate activity in new cattle feed 
bookings, following the dip in protein 
prices, and some signs of improve- 
ment in egg mash sales resulting from 
some strength in egg prices in this 
section. 

Turkey feed volume is holding up 
well, of course, with the birds reach- 
ing ages of heavy feed intake. Broiler 
feeds have tapered off somewhat as 
placements have passed the peak for 
the year. Hog feeds were not very 
active. 

Most feed manufacturers were look- 
ing forward to a pickup in activity 
after the Labor Day holiday. 

The tone of formula feed business 
in the central states area during the 
week ending Aug. 31 was little im- 
proved from the preceding week. 
Some feed manufacturers reported a 
fair week while others said feed de- 
mand was still slow. 

Still given as the reason for slow 
business was continued declining 
prices on formula feeds and poor re- 
turns for farmers on their animals. 
Prices dipped about 50¢@$1 during 
the period, although some manufac- 
turers believed they would go up 
slightly during the next period. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 40,895 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 40,774 in the 
previous week and 51,382 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 401,- 
372 tons as compared with 442,420 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain In the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Aug. 29, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
peer 218 se on 
LMG 2. ccccccees ee 

Totals ..cccces 218 
Previous week .. 218 


September 6, 1955 


THE 


All Wheat Futures Post 
Gains; Minneapolis Cash 


Under Harvest Pressure 


Considerable wheat market atten- 
tion centered on the September future 
delivery situation in the week ending 
Sept. 6, and futures showed consider- 
able buoyancy. Minneapolis Septem- 
ber, up 45¢¢ bu. for the period, was a 
focal point of interest because of the 
limited amounts of delivery grades of 
wheat available at that market. With 
protein and other quality factors of 
new spring wheat high, a scramble 
for contract grades was indicated. 
The September future at Chicago ad- 
vanced 5%¢ bu. and Kansas City Sep- 
tember moved up 4¢ bu. The distant 
deliveries at the various markets also 
were up 3@45¢ bu. The continued 
strike at Buffalo elevators was a fac- 
tor in slowing cash wheat demand at 
Minneapolis, and pressure built up 
further after the Labor Day week- 
end when receipts bulged to 1,572 
cars. Premiums were off several cents 
for the week, particularly on the 
higher protein lots. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 6 were: Chicago — September 
$1.9514@5%, December $1.99% @%, 
March $2.00%@%, May $1.96@ 
1.96%, July $1.83%; Minneapolis— 
September $2.32%, December $2.25%, 
May $2.22%; Kansas City—Septem- 
ber $2.07, December $2.10%, March 
$2.12%, May $2.06%. 

Higher Estimate 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statis- 
tician, last week estimated spring 
wheat production of 232 million 
bushels, up 10 million from the gov- 
ernment’s August estimate. He re- 
ported a slight reduction in spring 
wheat yields in the Dakotas, but this 
was offset by gains in Montana. 
from black stem rust were 
materially smaller than anticipated 
earlier. 

Despite some recent declines in 
premiums, cash wheat held above loan 
levels at Minneapolis, and farmers are 
putting less wheat under loan than 
in past seasons, trade reports indi- 
cate. A shortage of boxcars continues 
to hamper movement to market, how- 
ever. 

A whopping increase in the Cana- 
dian wheat crop indicated by the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics drew 
considerable market attention. The 
crop there is now indicated at 500,- 
600,000 bu., and if realized would be 
67% above last year’s crop and 13% 
above average. The increase is due 
to increased yields since seeded acre- 
age is 11% smaller than last year. 

Dry topsoil is delaying seeding of 
the 1956 winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest. 


Losses 


Premiums Lower 

Further adjustments took place in 
cash wheat ranges as compared with 
the futures. Ordinary spring wheat 
followed the full advance in the fu- 
tures but, reflecting again the high- 
er protein content in this year’s crop, 
premiums on 14% protein and high- 
er were down 4@8¢ bu. On Sept. 2, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring traded at 
September price to 7¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 2@9¢ over; 13% protein 5@11¢ 
over, 14% protein 5@11¢ over, 15% 
protein 9@15¢ over, 16% protein 23 
@35¢ over. The protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
14.26 and the durum 12.06%. 


Durum bids were unchanged. Col- 
or and variety were the principal 
factors which determined values 
within these ranges. There was some 
to-arrive interest at about 5¢ under 
the spot quotations. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
11% 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 
16% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
7¢ discount 
11¢ discount 
15¢ discount 
19¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
27¢ discount 
31¢ discount 
Under 50 lb, 5¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1i¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14% %. 
Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu. less. 


Ordinary Firm 


Firmness in Kansas City cash 
wheat was confined mostly to the 
ordinary wheats and less desirable 
protein types, premiums on which 
gained 1¢ after Labor Day. The tops 
of the ranges representing the choice 
varieties were unchanged. This ac- 
tion appeared to be a combination 
reflection of strength in the nearby 
future, smaller receipts at terminals 
and the relative easiness of spring 
wheat protein. 


Very little wheat is now moving to 
Kansas City, and only a portion of 
that is for sale. Top milling types 
are scarce. Yet there is only a mod- 
erate current demand. Although mills 
generally are thought to be short 
substantial amounts of cash wheat, 
they have full storage bins and can 
only acquire what they can grind 
minus their shipments received on 
contracts. This lack of aggressive- 
ness gives the market a rather false 
easiness at times. 


Receipts at Kansas City dropped 
sharply last week, arrivals amount- 
ing to only 696 cars, compared with 
1,050 in the preceding week. 

Ordinary wheat closed Sept. 6 at 
2@9¢ over the September option. 
Protein of 11.5% brought 2% @18%¢ 
over, while 12% was 4@29¢, 125% 
6@31¢ and 13% 8@33¢ over. Four- 
teen percent protein brought a pre- 
mium of 12@37¢ over the close of 
$2.07% for September. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.07 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard........ : 

No. Dark and Hard 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Sept. 2 at 
$2.32 @2.34, with 13% protein at $2.34 
@2.36 bu., delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was poor, with offer- 
ings liberal. 

Wheat export sales were nil out 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2, 
1955 
87,543 
260,516 
,000 
,842 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo am 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


Aug. : 
Sept. 3, 


Aug. 31 
Sept 


week 1953 





Totals 


Percentage 


Piovuntnonbavase 2,832,279 
of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2, 


Aug. 30- 
Sept. 3, 
1954 
Northwest ...... 99 § 93 
Southwest : ‘ § 88 
Buffalo i : 102 
Central and Ss. E. § y 69 
N. Pacific Coast . 3 q 74 


Previous 


86 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 2 287,885 103 
Previous week F 
Year ago 6% 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 

2. .1,301,200 972,628 96 
1,301,200 974,000 96 

. 1,301,200 1,027,575 99 
- 1,021,500 924,840 91 
average 95 
average ... sa 96 


Aug. 29-Sept. 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week 
capacity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 570,250 
Previous week . 570,250 
Year ago .. 671,400 
Two years ago .. 671,400 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 475,000 

Previous week .. 475,000 
Year ago «++» 459,500 540,107 117 
Two years ago 459,800 566,904 123 
Five-year average <a 83 
Ten-year average . 93 


Flour 
output 
511,842 
586,028 


% ac- 
tivity 


Flour 

output tivity 
74,000 15 
63,000 13 


3,312,072 3,006,869 


Crop year flour production 
a—July 1 to— 


Aug. 31- 


Sept. 4, Sept. 3, 
1953 1954 
98 5,3 7 6,066,524 
92 L 11,386,180 
123 4,761,056 
S8 
69 


g° 


Sept. 1-5, 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
es 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 7 110 
Previous week .. 3 116 
Year ago ... oe 8 § 2 of 104 
Two years ago 282,5 51,485 92 
Five-year average oseebe Speee 96 
Ten-year average . pes 94 

* Revised, 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
2.. 454,500 415,529 

454,500 "451,702 
Year ago . 487,250 496,449 
Two years ago .. 652,000 456,563 
Five-year average £206 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


% ac- 


Aug. 29-Sept. 
Previous week 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
2.. 215,200 
215,200 
215,000 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
194,761 90 
*192,020 89 
168,697 77 
Two years ago .. 230,000 146,077 67 
Five-year average bes ceberobenes 81 
Ten-year average .. : . , 83 

* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 138,750 103,617 
Previous week 138,750 104,191 
Year ago 133,200 104,933 
Two years ago 122,000 92,452 
Five-year average pines 
Ten-year average 


Aug. 29-Sept 
Previous week 
Year ago 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept. 2 


2, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


7-——Southwest*°——. ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2. 25,525 
Prev 0+ ones 
Two weeks ago.. 2 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 


223,978 13,877 
$14,685 
12,538 
14,907 
14,893 
14,444 
13,952 


week 


*Principal mills. *°74% of total capacity 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


109,746 67,648 10,895 
140 

3 

118,898 503 92,956 51,382 
127 c 50,187 
13 9,73 50,239 
26,27 235 45,241 


401,372 


. taAll mills, tRevised. 





of the Pacific Northwest last week, 
with Japan out of the market. Japa- 
nese buyers are reported to have 
over-bought for definite shipment 
dates, which sellers here cannot ful- 
fill because of inability to obtain 
wheat out of the country. Car short- 
ages plague the trade here, with the 
crop later than usual. Japan is re- 
ported to have 12 cargoes of wheat 
still to buy, but shipment dates are 
very uncertain; buyers are more in- 
terested in barley at the moment. 
Weather has been ideal for harvest- 
ing operations. No rain has fallen 
for over a month, with the usual 


hot spell at the moment. Harvest is 
completed in the winter wheat areas, 
with spring wheat just about getting 
started. 

————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

250,000-BU. EXPANSION 

GRIGSTON, KANSAS—Work has 

s‘arted on the construction of a 250,- 
000-bu. grain elevator by the Gano 
Grain Corp. here. Leslie Hutton is 
the manager. Gano also is building 
an elevator at Friend, Kansas, and is 


enlarging elevators at Grigston and 
Modoc. 
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BENSON SPEECH AND EXPORT POLICIES 


(Continued from page 9) 





There is a provision of law which re- 
quires the secretary of agriculture to 
request import controls on farm com- 
modities when it is found through 
Tariff Commission investigation that 
such imports threaten to impair the 
utility of domestic price support pro- 
grams on a commodity. 

The dairy-producing nations out- 
side the U.S., recalling imposition of 
import controls on foreign cheeses 
and U.S. threats to sell butter sur- 
pluses in world markets, may be ex- 
cused for raising a critical eyebrow 
at Mr. Benson’s explanation of the 
U.S.’s desire to participate in ‘“mutu- 
ally profitable international trade that 
gives U.S. customers . . . the continu- 
ous opportunity to earn the foreign 
exchange they need... .” A similar 
lifting of questioning eyebrows by the 
U.S.’s Canadian neighbors, the U.S.’s 
largest customer, would not be unex- 
pected after more recent imposition 
of quantitative restraints on imports 
of oats, barley and rye from that na- 
tion into the U.S. 


Quantitative Restrictions 

On the subject of quantitative re- 
strictions on imports, the secretary 
himself told the foreign agricultural 
attaches that “quantitative restric- 
tions, especially those which discrim- 
inate against the farm products of 
dollar countries, are the most formid- 
able trade barriers in existence.” 

Continuing in this vein, Mr. Ben- 
son said: “Easing of quantitative re- 
strictions on farm exports from the 
dollar area has not kept pace with 
the improvement in the foreign ex- 
change situation. . . . What affects 
our trade in particular is the discrim- 
inatory nature of too many of these 
restrictions. . . . It is very necessary 
that we exert every possible effort 
to relax restrictions imposed on U.S. 
farm products on balance of pay- 
ment grounds. Many of these are 
protective devices in disguise.” 

How true, the foreign auditor must 
concur. 

While the Secretary was speaking 
on foreign soil, it must be remem- 
bered that he was addressing an 
American audience of his own at- 
taches all of whom must surely 
realize that the foreign nations he 
was inferentially criticizing also had 
domestic agricultural producers who 
in many instances are bidding under 
a domestic price support umbrella in 
one guise or another and whose gov- 
ernments must answer to their 
domestie farmers as do U.S. politici- 
ans. 

It may also be noted that at the 
recent sessions of General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariff in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the U.S. delegation had 
to bargain for the incorporation of an 


exemption for the U.S. to cover the 
provisions of Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act to permit the 
U.S. to continue to retain quota re- 
strictions on U.S. agricultural com- 


modities under price support pro- 
grams when ruled necessary by the 
Tariff Commission. 

And almost on the eve of the secre- 
tary’s Paris speech, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense was in the act of 
throwing out foreign equipment 
manufacturers’ bids on major electri- 
cal equipment contracts although the 
foreign bidders were lower than the 
U.S. competitors. 

Sincere as surely Secretary Benson 

' is—and there may be no doubt of 
that—-the reading of the Paris speech 


must certainly call for the comment, 
“Oh, come now, Mr. Benson.” 


Hits Bilateral Agreements 


Mr. Benson also noted a criticism 
of bilateral agreements which dis- 
criminate against U.S. exports. Since 
he failed to select any single bilateral 
agreement for attention it may be 
appropriate to make the selection for 
him and see how appropriate such a 
generalized criticism is. 

Turkey, as a result of U.S. econ- 
omic aid, has become a wheat pro- 
ducer of some magnitude and today 
relies in a major degree on its wheat 
exports for income. Much of that 
wheat has been marketed by Turkey 
through bilateral agreements. The 
addition of Turkey as a wheat ex- 
porter is nothing less than the addi- 
tion of a substantial quantity of 
wheat in world trade channels. Is the 
Secretary to be understood that he 
would deny Turkey access to world 
markets, say Germany for example, 
where it can exchange its wheat for 
German industrial goods? Or would 
he deny Italy the privilege of making 
bilateral arrangements with Argen- 
tina for its products in exchange for 
Italian farm production or for the 
exchange of Italian machinery for 
Argentine wheat? 

The Secretary, it seems, took up a 
subject which no U.S. spokesman can 
successfully defend since it should 
be increasingly clear to even the most 
casual observer that U.S. foreign 
trade policies are far from clear and 
are yet to be resolved even within 
U.S. political groups. 

The Paris speech lacked some of 
the forthrightness characteristic of 
the Secretary. In calling attention of 
his audience to the fact that the 
foreign agricultural attaches are 
“employees of the USDA” thereby 
noting their changed status divorced 
from their former dual relationship 
with USDA and the U.S. State De- 
partment, he was less than direct and 
explicit. Later, while still on this 
same topic, Mr. Benson commented 
that “you function as a part of the 
working team of our embassies where 
you serve. .. . Function as an integ- 
ral part of the working team of the 
U.S. ambassador in the countries 
where stationed.” 


Conflicting Views 

Mr. Benson failed to note, however, 
that on many occasions the chief ex- 
ecutive has clearly stated that in 
each foreign nation the ambassador 
is his personal representative and 
acts as chief of mission in the country 
to which assigned. 

This newly-found freedom of the 
foreign agricultural attache from 
state department domination is 
basically a fiction and as a practical 
matter, while he may now write di- 
rectly such reports on foreign condi- 
tions as he may make to the USDA 
in Washington without consultation 
with the U.S. embassy in the country 
where he may be stationed, it is seen 
that when the chips are down he must 
bend his will to the wish of the 
ambassador in that nation who in 
turn relies on state department offi- 
cials for guidance. 
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MONTANA CONSTRUCTION 

KALISPELL, MONT.—The Kali- 
spell (Mont.) Feed & Grain Co. has 
begun construction of a new seed 
cleaning and grain storage plant, 
according to James E. Gustin, presi- 
dent. 


St. Regis Develops Bag 


“Literature Pouch” 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the development of a 
new multiwall paper bag feature 
which makes it possible to enclose 
printed instructions or sales promo- 
tional material in a pouch in the bag. 
The printed material can be inserted 
in the “literature pouch” in the back 
of the bag and easily removed by the 
consumer through tearing the plainly 
marked tab. 


Insertion of the literature is a 
separate operation which can be per- 
formed in the St. Regis bag plant, or 
in the customers’ plants if open 
mouth bags are used. 


This literature pouch is particular- 
ly valuable for such materials as for- 
mula feeds where feeding instructions 
should accompany the feed in order 
to insure its most effective use. The 
addition of the pouch makes it pos- 
sible for the manufacturer to include 
more detailed material as well as 
sales promotional literature for the 
other products. 
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Distress Loans for 


Sorghums Announced 


WASHINGTON — Ninety-day dis- 
tress price support loans will be made 
available by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for 1955-crop grain sor- 
ghums where they can be successfully 
stored either on the ground or in 
temporary structures. 


Terms of these loans, which will be 
recourse documents, are at 80% of 
the regular county loan rates for a 
90-day period, after which the pro- 
ducer will be expected to arrange for 
adequate on-farm or commercial 
storage. At that time the producer 
will be eligible for regular price sup- 
port for this crop. 

Producers will be responsible for 
quality and quantity of the grain 
put under the distress loan program. 

On sorghums delivered to CCC un- 
der the temporary program, settle- 
ment will be made to producers on 
the basis of the market price at that 
time. When the market price covers 
more than the loan plus interest, pro- 
ducers will be compensated by that 
difference. But when the market is 
below those charges, the farmer will 
be charged for the difference. 
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A. T. Myren Named to 


Feed Association Posts 


CHICAGO — Alben T. Myren, 
Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, IIL, 
was named director, treasurer and 
convention co-chairman of the Illinois 
Feed Assn. by the board of directors 
at a meeting held in Springfield Aug. 
26, according to an announcement 
from Quintin Siemer, Siemer Milling 
Co., Teutopolis, president of the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Myren_ succeeds the late 
Wallace Hinkle whom he assisted for 
several years in these association 
positions. 

The meeting of the board of direc- 
tors followed a joint convention plan- 
ning committee conference with the 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. 
with whom the Illinois Feed Assn. 
holds its convention in the Spring- 
field Armory each year—to complete 
final details for the approaching an- 
nual meeting Nov. 2-3. 








Charles Steinhauer, Ralston Purina’ 


Co., St. Louis, is IFA convention 
co-chairman with Mr. Myren. 
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PILOT PLANT TO MILL 
NEBRASKA WHEATS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Pilot 
plant milling operations will be con- 
ducted on eight samples of Nebraska 
wheats at Kansas State College Sept. 
30. The milling operations will take 
place in the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department, has 
announced. The eight samples on 
which the tests will be run include 
new varieties, with Nebred wheat 
serving as a standard for compari- 
son. Anyone interested in observing 
and participating in these milling op- 
erations is welcome to attend. It is 
expected that the mill will be in op- 
eration all day, Dr. Shellenberger 
said. 





Omar, Inc., Reports 


Increased Earnings 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., in its 38th 
annual report for the year ending 
July 2 shows increased profits, with 
net earnings after taxes totaling 
$691,483 as compared with $588,376 
for the previous year—an 85% in- 
crease. 


The earnings were equal to $2.86 
per share compared with $2.46 a 
share the previous year. 

For the twenty-second consecutive 
year sales were higher than those 
of the previous year. Total sales of 
$40,557,019 were slightly higher than 
those of last year. 

Omar ended the year with 1,484 re- 
tail routes and 81 wholesale routes- 
an increase of 119 retail routes over 
last year. Fifty-two sales branches 
in 47 midwestern cities are served by 
four plants. 
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Historic Mill Burns 


STAUNTON, VA. An _ historic 
grain mill built at the close of the 
Civil War was destroyed by fire here 
Aug. 29. 

The mill, owned by the Swoope Mill 
Co., Inc., is located at Swoopes on 
the Middle River, about 10 miles west 
of here. 





Company spokesmen said damages 
estimated at -$150,000 were partially 
covered by insurance. 

Destroyed in the fire were 1,400 bu. 
of shelled corn and extensive grind- 
ing equipment. There also was fire 
damage to a portion of 9,000 bu. 
wheat. 
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Milwaukee Baking 
Course Opens Sept. 12 


MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee 
Vocation and Adult School, Milwau- 
kee, will again offer cake decorating 
and baking courses beginning Sept. 
12. Adults are admissible in both 
courses with day and night classes 
available in cake decorating. 


Daniel Jeatran is the day instruc- 
tor for the one-year cake decorating 
course. Day classes in the two-year 
baking course are taught by Robert 
Deiley. Preparation for work in retail 
bakeries is given through practice in 
the baking of yeast goods, cakes, pas- 
tries, pies, cookies, tarts, buns, rolls, 
breads, and coffee cakes. Half of each 
course is devoted to technology and 
science related to the baking in- 
dustry. 
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AIB Announces 


Sanitation Courses 


CHICAGO — The second special 
course in bakery sanitation for 1955 
is scheduled for Sept. 19-22 at the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
course will follow one in bakery 
equipment maintenance on Sept. 
12-17. 

Guest lecturers for the course will 
be George Daughters, Chicago dis- 
trict chief of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, and William D. Fitz- 
water, of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Institute personnel on the sanita- 
tion course faculty are Howard O. 
Hunter, Dr. William B. Bradley, Dr. 
Robert W. English, Welker Bechtel, 
Louis A. King, Jr., William Walms- 
ley, Dr. Anthony Castellani, Charles 
Kenkman, Jr., Erik Funch, Jr., Lloyd 
Salathe and Keith Tovey. 

The course schedule: 

Sept. 19, registration: Opening re- 
marks, Howard O. Hunter; introduc- 
tion of staff, William B. Bradley; 
“Organization of a Sanitation Pro- 
gram,” Lloyd J. Salathe; “How to 
Measure Your Sanitation Level,” 
Louis A. King, Jr.; “Insects,” Louis 
A. King, Jr.; “Ingredients in Bakery 
Products,” William B. Bradley; “In- 
spection and Storage of Ingredients,” 
Lloyd J. Salathe. 

Sept. 20: “Bakery Sanitation as 
Enforced Under Federal Law,” 
George Daughters; “Grain Sanitation 
Program,’ Howard O. Hunter; “Film 

Norway Rat”; “Rodents—Their 
Habits, Characteristics and Control,” 
William D. Fitzwater; “How to Be a 
Supervisor,” Robert W. English. 

Sept. 21: “Laboratory Examina- 
tions,’ Welker Bechtel; “Insecti- 
cides,” Lloyd J. Salathe; “Spot Fumi- 
gation,” Louis A. King, Jr.; “Floor 
Maintenance,” Charles Kenkman; 
“Structural Harborages,” Lloyd J. 
Salathe; “New Equipment — Sanita- 
tion Standards,’ Louis A. King, Jr.; 
“Modification of Existing Equipment,” 
Lloyd J. Salathe. 

Sept. 22: “Dry Cleaning,” Lloyd J. 
Salathe; “Wet Cleaning,” Louis A. 
King, Jr.; “Fundamentals of Bacteri- 
ology,” Anthony Castellani; “Bakery 
Hygiene and Food Handling Prac- 
tices,” Anthony Castellani; awarding 
of certificates, Robert W. English. 

Registrations for the course should 
be addressed to Louis A. King, Jr., 
director, Department of Bakery Sani- 
tation, American Institute of Baking, 
400 East Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 


¥ ¥ 
Maintenance Course 


Set for Sept. 12-17 


CHICAGO—A varied program has 
been arranged for the American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s course in bakery 
equipment maintenance which is 
scheduled for Sept. 12-17. 

Most of the 36 lectures will be 
given by speakers from bakeries and 
equipment firms. Others, in addition 
to AIB staff members, will represent 
a trade publication, an insurance firm, 
and the National Safety Council. 

Two evenings during the week will 
be spent in open discussion of en- 
gineering questions, with several 
guest lecturers present to suggest 
solutions to problems brought by 
registrants. Also scheduled are field 
trips to a wholesale bread bakery and 
to a variety products bakery. 

Application blanks for the main- 
tenance course are available from the 
registrar of the American Institute 
School of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11. 
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SBA Plans Production 
Conference Nov. 13-15 


ATLANTA — The production con- 
ference, sponsored by the Southern 
Bakers Assn., is scheduled to be held 
Nov. 13-15, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. 


The conference will be devoted to 
business topics. The banquet which 
was served in previous years will be 
eliminated in favor of a conference 


breakfast on Nov. 15 at 8 a.m. This — 


will be an old-fashioned bakers’ 
breakfast with plenty of baked goods, 
highlighted by a nationally known 
inspirational speaker. It is anticipated 


that 200 to 225 bakers and’an equal 
number of allied representatives will 
be in attendance. 

A special session for retail bakers 
will be held on Nov. 13. The program 
will include lectures and demonstra- 
tions by men and women from the 
industry. Luncheon, in connection 
with this session and the bakers’ 


17 


breakfast on Nov. 15 will be included 
in the registration fee. Nov. 14-15 
will be devoted to general sessions of 
primary interest to all in attendance. 
Baked goods selected from various 
sections of the U.S. will be on dis- 
play, which will open on the evening 
of Nov. 14. 
General 
Stroupe. 


chairman is James E. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Package your flour in Chase Blue Lined 


Bags for maximum eye-appeal, added 


buy-appeal. 


@ Chase BLUER-BLUE lining shows off your flour 
—makes it appear even whiter. 


@ Brilliant white outer sheet creates instant 


customer-acceptance. 


@ Designed for high-speed filling. 


@ Sharp brand printing shows off your brand. 


COMPANY 


BUY YOUR CONSUMER FLOUR BAGS FROM CHASE! Ask for Lilipack or Duplex Blue Lined 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 Strategically Located Branches and Sales Offices 














Buying Procedures in 


Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 
ing countries. The exporting trade 
does not accept these criticisms as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procedures 
and methods. Previous sections of the 
report were published in The North- 
western Miller of July 12, Aug. 2, 9, 
16 and 30. They dealt with methods 
of purchase, sampling procedures, and 
arbitrations and appeals. In this sec- 
tion Mr. Vining describes methods of 
unloading and distribution. It is the 
final section of his report. 

v ¥ 
Unloading and Distribution 

In Continental Europe and the U.K. 
virtually all cargoes or parcels of 
bulk grain are discharged by float- 
ing, pneumatic elevators. These el- 
evators, which can be described as 
huge, steam-driven, vacuum cleaners 
mounted on a large barge, are towed 
to the cargo vessels and made fast 
alongside. Two suction lines are 
passed from the elevator, placed in 
the hold of the vessel and connected 
to the vacuum mechanism of the 
floating elevator. The grain is sucked 
up the vacuum lines and discharged 
into a weighing hopper which is 
located in the headhouse of the el- 
evator and weighed in lots of ap- 
proximately 2,500 Ib. After each lot 
is weighed, the grain is spouted by 
gravity into the holds of river barges 
which are tied alongside the floating 


elevator. Five floating elevators dis- 
charging simultaneously can unload 
a full cargo (10,000 tons) of grain 
in about 17 hours. 


Grain storage facilities in most port 
areas are very limited and are in- 
adequate to handle the large quan- 
tities of grain unloaded in European 
ports, and most ‘imported grain is 
immediately transported to mill or 
inland storage facilities. These fac- 
tors necessitate efficient and ex- 
peditious grain handling and trans- 
portation facilities. However, London 
and Liverpool have large dock-side 
storage facilities available, and the 
bulk of grain handled through these 
ports is not transshipped by barge. 

River barges transport the greater 
bulk of imported grains in Europe 
as it is the cheapest and most effi- 
cent method available. These barges 
range in size from 75 tons capacity 
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to over 1,000 tons, the larger barges 
generally being self-propelled. Rail 
and truck transport are very expen- 
sive and in some cases less maneuver- 


able than water transport. This 
applies to deliveries that must be 
made in or near congested cities. Also 
most flour mills and storage facilities 
are located on waterways and are 
readily accessible for water de- 
liveries. 

The river and canal system is vast 
and intricate and extends into almost 
every part of Europe. French wheat 
can be loaded in Southern France and 
barged by river and canal into Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. Similarly, barges loaded in the 
seaports of Rotterdam and Antwerp 
can navigate this waterway system 
across Germany and discharge into 
Switzerland. 

eee 


WHEAT CONTROLS WORLD- 
WIDE—Farmers growing wheat 
in the U.S. are not alone with their 
problems of price support or con- 
trols. Agricultural extension service 
economists at Oregon State college 
say 96% of the world’s wheat crop 








is produced and marketed under 
some form of price controls. 

The 1954-55 world crop totaled 6.8 
billion bushels with 6.5 billion bushels 
of it grown in countries that exer- 
cise some control over prices and pro- 
duction. That holds true for nearly 
all of the wheat moving into chan- 
nels of international trade. 

In general, anywhere in the world, 
countries set up price support policies 
and programs to keep producer prices 
at higher levels than they would have 
been without the controls, say the 
economists. 

Importing countries do this to stim- 
ulate production in order to cut down 
on imports. Measures used to regu- 
late imports and subsidize consumers 
include tariffs, import quotas, com- 
pulsory use of home-grown grain 
subsidies to local flour millers, and 
control over bread prices. 

In the wheat exporting countries, 
the primary objective is to expedite 
the sale of surpluses abroad and at 
the same time assure growers their 
returns from such sales won't fall 
below the minimum guaranteed for 
the entire crop. This involves some 
form of export subsidy. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








75 Years Ago: 

Item: The boiler in the 
flouring mill, Springfield, Ill., ex- 
ploded with disastrous effect last 
Monday morning. The engineer was 
instantly killed and a lady on the 
street was slightly injured. The force 
of the explosion was such that the 
debris was scattered over the neigh- 
borhood for blocks around. The 
buildings in the vicinity were con- 
siderably shattered. Glass windows 
were destroyed for several blocks. 
The damage is about $20,000 in all. 
The dome of the bciler fell on the 
roof of the Western Union telegraph 
office, and passed down to the third 
floor. 

Item: Fred Vorght, an employe in 
Kimberly, Clark & Co’s mill, at 
Neenah, Wis., lost his life by an 
accident on the 2d inst. He was 
trying to loosen bran that had 
clogged while running from a bin in 
the second story to the floor below, 
when he was buried by a sudden 
flow of the bran and smothered. He 
leaves a wife and child. 

Item: The Northwestern Miller, 
which had moved its offices and 
plant to Minneapolis from La Crosse, 
Wis., in 1879, six years after its 
founding, occupied new quarters at 
25 South Second St., near the Min- 
neapolis postoffice. “We may not 
hope for some time,” commented the 
editor, “to attain to the luxurious 
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surroundings of our old La Crosse 
office, but basswood cushions will be 
plenty and all are cordially invited 
to come in and make themselves at 
home.” 

Item: For some time rumors have 
been current that Messrs. Pillsbury 
& Co. would build a large mill the 
coming season. During the past week 
the rumors have taken definite shape, 
and it is now generally believed that 
Gov. Pillsbury has consummated the 
purchase of a lot at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Main Street on 
the East Side, where he will erect 
one of the largest mills in the 
country. We have it from good 
sources that the gist of the above 
report is true, and it only awaits the 
satisfactory conclusion of the negoti- 
ations for the land to make the 
project a certainty. 

Item: Alex H. Smith, a leading St. 
Louis miller and president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, had ap- 
pointed 150 leading members of the 
Exchange, representing all branches 
of business, as a committee to solicit 
subscriptions for a fund to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of food and 
other supplies to be shipped direct 
to the destitute people of Ireland. 

At the annual convention of the 
Millers National Assn., in Cincinnati, 
George Bain of St. Louis was re- 
elected president and Loring Fletch- 
er of Minneapolis vice president. 
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Policies for supporting and _ in- 
fluencing wheat prices have become 
firmly established in almost all of 
the wheat producing countries of the 
world, the OSC economists continue. 
However, the actual programs vary 
considerably from country to coun- 
try and are changing constantly. 
These programs can be _ grouped 
loosely in this order: fixed prices, 
government purchase, guaranteed 
minimum prices, directional prices, 
deficiency payments, guaranteed 
price ranges, indirect price supports, 
pre-contracting prices, and com- 
munist state planning. 


ANONYMOUS ALCOHOL—If you 
eat bread you can’t kid yourself you 
are a total abstainer from alcoholic 
beverages. Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, 
associate professor of applied physi- 
ology at Yale University, says that 
on the basis of the per capita con- 
sumption of bread in the U.S., the 
average person consumes in a year 
the equivalent of about half a pint 
of whiskey. Dr. Greenberg told the 
Alcohol Studies Conference in Ed- 
monton, Alta., recently that in view 
of this “I think that everybody has 
to stop and re-evaluate his status as 
a total abstainer.” He explained that 
bread contains about .25% alcohol. 


Most of the baking in Japan is done 
in small bakeries using 200 to 750 Ib. 
of flour a day. For example, there are 
1,200 bakeries of this type in Tokyo 
alone and all work is usually done 
by hand. 

e®eese 


VALLEY HARVEST 


(Solomon River Valley 
Abilene, Kansas, 1912) 
At the city’s edge I lived beside a 
road 
That bore the harvests from rich 
valley land. 
All day they passed, load after opu- 
lent load, 
Tneir pungent odours by soft 
breezes fanned. 
Crimson and yellow apples, trucks 
high-mounded, 

Squashes and pumpkins glowing 
orange-red, 
Green-striped melons, 

rounded, 
Brimmed trucks of golden wheat— 
promising bread. 
And all the gardens’ 
passed my home— 
As gay as carnival floats they rum- 
bled by— 
Attesting the prodigious feats of 
loam, 
One with mysterious wealth of earth 
and sky. 


promisingly 


wonders 


I see unchanged and clear in memory 
The valley road’s bright autumn 
pageantry. 


—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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WHAT THE SEAWAY MIGHT DO 


ACK there in the days when the St. Lawrence 

Waterway first was a gleam in the eye of 
big, beneficent government, bent upon adding a 
new colossus to the Seven Wonders of the World, 
a basic argument of the proponents who called 
this a project of “historic significance” (Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois still uses the term) was that 
farmers of the upper midwestern states would 
save from 5¢ to 8¢ a bushel on grain exported 
through the waterway. The inference was that 
the saving in transportation cost would be realized 
by the farmer as an increase in the price obtained 
for his grain. This argument was not heard in the 
hearings and debates which immediately preceded 
the passage by the Senate in the 83rd Congress of 
a bill authorizing this country’s participation with 
Canada in the construction and operation of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway on a joint basis. The most 
that could be said by the proponents, after the 
long period of study and examination leading to 
the ultimate successful issue of the proposal, was 
that transportation savings would put U.S. grain 
in better competitive position abroad—a doubtful 
or limited advantage in times of surplus-glutted 
world markets and state trading supported by 
subsidy. It had always been clear to sophisticates 
in foreign trade that cheaper transportation would 
be more likely to benefit the consumer than the 
producer or the distributor. 

The proponents have felt themselves on firmer 
ground in their supposition that midwestern farm- 
ers and producers would benefit from transporta- 
tion-cheapened imports. That there would be such 
imports, however, is so highly speculative as to 
lead to some strong doubts that ocean shipping, 
dependent for profit upon two-way traffic and 
finding difficulty in developing it, will be attracted 
to the inland waterway. 

In view of the debatable nature of domestic 
enterprise benefits, the seaway issue depended for 
congressional approval mainly upon the national 
security interest involved in the shipment of iron 
ore. Diminishing iron ore resources of Minnesota 
set the minds of the seaway’s proponents anxiously 
upon making the ores of Labrador more accessible. 

Since it is natural to assume that the water- 
way, reaching into the very heart of the nation’s 
agriculture, would affect that industry in major 
ways, the Department of Agriculture might well 
have been expected to take a position upon it re- 
flecting its estimate of what would be the sea- 
way’s use value. Only recently, however, has the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of USDA begun 
taking what a newspaper correspondent calls “a 
careful, guarded look” at what may happen when 
the seaway is opened to ocean vessels in 1959. 
AMS thinks the seaway will be most useful to 
the midwestern area for the shipping of farm 
products abroad. As for return traffic, from which 
the farmer can best expect to benefit from cheaper 
transportation, AMS suggests that phosphates can 
be shipped advantageously from Florida via the 
Atlantic and the seaway. 

AMS sounds a note of caution to the flour mill- 
ing industry. If all grain grown in the Upper Mid- 
west were shipped directly overseas from such 
ports as Duluth-Superior, this would, says AMS, 
“raise major problems for milling firms that have 
made huge investments in the Buffalo area.” 

The inference here, of course, is that to get 
their share of the needed raw materials and to 
take advantage of lower shipping costs flour mill- 
ing companies might have to reverse the trend 
toward Buffalo as a milling center and move their 
plants backward toward the head of the lakes and 
the fields where wheat originates. AMS envisages 
“moderate to extensive changes” of this sort, in- 
volving larger flour milling operation at Duluth 
and Superior, and even at Minneapolis and other 
points interior to the head of the lakes. In any 
ease, the official view is reported to be that more 
grain storage will be needed at Duluth-Superior 
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and less at Buffalo. Housing would be required at 
Duluth-Superior to supplant the winter storage at 
Buffalo which now serves the mills there and keeps 
the export pipelines filled through rail shipment 
to eastern ports. Winter freeze-up on the lakes 
would concentrate export movement in the open 
season and thus require larger handling facilities 
at the head of the lakes during the active shipping 
period as well as during the long winter tie-up. 

AMS appears to expect ‘some shifts in the 
percentage of grain exported as such and the 
percentage that is milled into flour before export,” 
but does not seem apprehensive lest that “shift” 
should be adverse to flour. Canadian wheat and 
flour, it is assumed, would continue to share all 
Great Lakes transportation advantages, and the 
milling-in-bond device for meeting the competi- 
tion of Canadian flour abroad presumably would 
still be available to export mills in Buffalo and 
other points advantageously situated with respect 
to the Great Lakes transportation channel. 

Flour millers of this country do not appear to 
have done much crystal-gazing into the possible 
effects of the St. Lawrence enterprise upon their 
industry, but are agreed that it might materially 
change the pattern of export marketing. It takes 
no crystal ball to forecast the effect of placing 
cheaper wheat in the hands of millers in foreign 
markets or of millers in other exporting countries 
capable of serving those markets. 

At this distance in time from the opening of 
the seaway AMS has no way of knowing what 
the rate structure will be on flour, and all con- 
sideration of the rates anticipated on either grain 
or flour must be entirely speculative. Shipping 
companies hint at heavier transportation costs on 
the lakes than on the high seas. [t is not unnatural] 
for flour millers, remembering the long history of 
ocean rate preference for grain, to approach this 
matter with caution. Many of them think they 
may find, to their dismay, that the seaway is reviv- 
ing a rate discrimination against flour that has 
chronically plagued them in their export opera- 
tions. 

No Buffalo mills are as yet prospectively on 
the move to Duluth-Superior, and anticipatory 
elevator-building plans for the head of the lakes 
have not been publicized. There is, in fact, a 
tendency among flour millers in this area to doubt 
that ocean transportation will develop in such a 
dramatic manner as is imagined and proclaimed 
by the seaway’s ardent and usually political pro- 
ponents. 

There is an inzlination, too, to view the sea- 
way undertaking as another pawn on the corporate 
state chessboard upon which central government 
already has moved a long way toward an ultimate 
socialistic checkmate upon free enterprise. De- 
velopment of the seaway’s power potential under 
government control may prove to be only another 
vast extension of the welfare-state planning phil- 
osophy of TVA. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NO TOOT FROM GRAVY TRAIN—A De- 
partment of Agriculture report on charitable and 
educational distribution of surplus foods com- 
plains of a serious handicap to domestic give- 
away in 1953-54. Exhaustion of the government's 
supplies of beef and gravy (sic) prevented an 
increase in this business, “despite gains in dona- 
tions of all other commodity groups.” However, 
nearly five times as much, including gravy, went 
abroad in 1953-54 as was racked up to One World 
account in the previous year. 


AL 


METHUSELAH’S DIET 


OR a doubtful moment or two those who 

heard George P. Larrick, commissioner of food 
and drugs in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, reciting to them an amusing piece 
of doggerel as part of his address at the annual 
meeting of the American Bar Assn.’s division of 
food, drug and cosmetic law may have supposed 
that he was stepping down from the high plateau 
of official consecration and conviction, upon which 
administrators of the federal government must 
stand in solemn posture, and casting a good- 
humored shadow of deprecation upon his bureau's 
anxious concern about what we eat. Here is the 
doggerel—borrowed, it is to be presumed, for Mr. 
Larrick surely would have used the sonnet form 
of versification if he had written the lines him- 
self: 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 

Did he note the amount of the calorie count; 
He ate it because it was chow. 


He wasn't disturbed as at dinner he sat, 
Devouring a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 


He cheerfully chewed each species of food, 
Unmindful of troubles or fears 

Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy dessert; 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 


Methuselah, Mr. Larrick commented, did not 
need to be much concerned about what he ate 
because his world was a very simple one, but 
times have changed. His meaning here seems to 
be that with the times, food has changed, for 
Methusaleh’s stomach hardly could have been in 
any important respect different from ours. Thus, 
it may be reasoned, even if we could adopt the 
diet that nourished Methuselah for 900 years it 
would be necessary for FDA to watch over it, 
zealously fending off today's adulterers, intro- 
ducers of chemical additives, and the dietetic mis- 
demeanors of all manner of cranks and crackpots. 

So Mr. Larrick, even at some personal and 
official risk of misinterpretation, was just having 
a little fun, after all, and we shall go on having- 
and doubtless needing—an FDA. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FORM LETTER TO A FARMER — “Dear 
Wheat Grower: You have expressed a desire in 
writing for a reconsideration of your wheat allot- 
ment. ... The County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee has set aside Tuesday, September 6, 
from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m., to hear each farmer indi- 
vidually state his reason for wanting his allot- 
ment increased. ... You will be given five minutes 
to tell why your allotment is not satisfactory. 
Stop at our office at 112 Federal Bldg., for your 
namber in line. . . . Failure to appear at this 
hearing may be considered a waiver of your right 
in connection with such appeal.”—Arthur G. 
Odell, Co-Asst. in Cons. 


Since we seem still to be in the silly season, 
our sentimental friends who would &ill the mouths 
of our enemies with America’s agricultural abun- 
dance, doubtless will add the Chinese to the list 
of those whom they would succour, at the expense 
of the American taxpayer, now that the Associ- 
ated Press brings us the news of grain rationing 
in all of China’s cities. True, there is grain in 
the godowns of agricultural China, but it’s the 
property of sturdy, individualistic farmers who 
are even less likely to become disciplined follow- 
ers of the Communist line than are their counter- 
parts of the Russian steppes. They'll keep the 
grain against the probably inevitable day of théir 
own unrationed hunger; for which, just as prob- 
ably, they will lose their heads. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Priee Hike 


Because of the increased cost of 
materials and wages the price of 
British bread has been increased. 
This does not affect the heavily sub- 
sidized national loaf since the govern- 
ment makes up any deficiency there 
may be. 

As always, public opinion immedi- 
ately concerns itself with wheat and 
flour rather than with the other in- 
gredients and services that go into 
the manufacture of a loaf. Yet flour 
forms but a small proportion of the 
total. 

One London paper, the News 
Chronicle, develops this theme and 
omits all mention of other factors. 
The paper asks, “Why in a world 
of p'enty should the price increase?” 
It points out that last year 1,800 
million bushels of wheat were left 
unsold and vast surpluses still fill 
American granaries. 

Citing the probability that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement may 
be the reason the newspaper says, 
“Britain has refused to be a party 
to it, and this obstinacy has so 
far proved fully justified. The agree- 
ment cannot fix world prices, but 
inevitably it influences them.” 

The comment continues, “No one 
wants to return to the wild and dan- 
gerous fluctuations of the period be- 
tween the wars, which the agree- 
ment was precisely designed to avoid. 
But there are at least grounds for 
suspicion that it is proving inelastic. 
There is probably” more wheat in 
the world today than can be con- 
sumed at present prices. There 
should be an inquiry into why a con- 
sumer nation must raise, not lower, 
the cost of a loaf of bread.” 


Italian Research 


Italian cereal chemists are getting 
together to discuss their problems. 
Their deliberations will be organized 
on lines already adopted successfully 
in the U.S., Eng'and and Germany. 
The Italian technical publication, 
Teenia Molitoria, p'anning the meet- 
ing, says that while there is no lack 
of research workers in Italy in the 
fields of food, nutrition and dietetics, 
they enter only incidentally the field 
of cereals and cereal products. 

Accordingly, a new body has been 
set up to fill the need. Named “Alto 
Commissariato dell’ Alimentazione,” 
membership will be drawn from the 
laboratories of public agencies and 
from the research staffs of the flour 
mills and noodle factories. 

The first symposium is to be held 
Sept. 12-16. It is expected that there 
will be some foreign representation. 


New Elevators 


The operation of a 20,000-ton grain 
elevator, built with the help of 
American and other international in- 
vestors, has started in Haifa. ‘The 
Moore-McCormack Lines’ Mormack 
Oak discharged a cargo of 9,500 
tons wheat from Texas recently. The 
elevator, which is Israel's tallest com- 
mercial structure, is the most mod- 
ern in the Middle East. It is being 
operated, under a 51-year franchise 
from the Israel Government, by “Da- 
_ Batey - Mamguroth Le-Israel, 

td. 

Grains of all kinds can now be 


unloaded in bulk from ships in Haifa 
port by means of a 75-foot high 
pneumatic elevator which moves the 
cargo 360 feet along the quay, dis- 
charging onto a 550-foot long con- 
veyor belt running inside an elevat- 
ed bridge. 

The elevator, with its 195-foot tow- 
er, is capable of discharging, loading, 
cleaning, mixing, ventilating, disin- 
fecting, weighing, sorting, bagging 
and packing grain, fodder and seed 
at the rate of 200 tons an hour. The 
flow of grain is directed from the 
tower into 45 bins capable of stor- 
ing 20,000 tons in the adjoining 150- 
foot high silo. 

Foreign exchange savings exceed- 
ing $2 million annually are expected 
to accrue to the Israel treasury 
through the operation of the new 
silo. 


Brazilian Needs 


Brazil’s contract with Argentina 
for the supply of 1.2 million tons 
wheat during the current calendar 
year appears to be hitting snags. 
The sale, expected to be repeated in 
each of two other years, has pro- 
voked many complaints from traders. 
By July 30, Argentina had shipped 
more than 600,000 tons under the 
deal but the trade has has been dis- 
turbed by reports that the Brazilians 
are planning*s to take wheat from 
the U.S. 


Negotiations have been opened to 
take 500,000 tons from the American 
stockpile, with delivery set for Janu- 
ary, 1956. The proposal is that 74% 
of the purchase price be paid in cru- 
zeiros, on a long term credit basis, 
with the balance being covered by 
supplies of atomic minerals. One 
trader believes that this will be the 
first of several deals with the US. 
and Argentina will be left out in 
the cold. It could damage Argen- 
tinian marketing prospects. 

Meanwhile, Argentine marketmen 
say they have sold 500,000 tons soft 
wheat to Italy. This, it is indicated, 
will be used by the Italians to ex- 
change for hard wheat. Their own 
supplies of soft wheat, from the cur- 
rent harvest, are plentiful; hard 
wheat is in short supply. 
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FIRST POLISH SHIPMENT 

VANCOUVER—The first cargo of 
Canadian wheat to be shipped direct- 
ly to Poland from Vancouver as part 
of the sale of 10 million bushels of 
No. 5 wheat, was loaded here this 
week. It consisted of 10,000 tons of 
bulk wheat loaded on the Greek 
steamer Maria Stathatos, destination 
Gydnia. The wheat was so'd by 
Northern Sales Co., Ltd., of Winni- 
peg and handled through their local 
office. A second vessel, the Yiannis, 
is scheduled to load shortly. 
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FLOUR FOR THE EMPEROR—Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia has 
been sampling bread and other baked 
products made from Canadian flour. 


The flour, the first Canadian hard 
spring wheat flour to enter the coun- 
try, was sent as a gift to the emperor 
by Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, through the efforts of Her- 
bert Collins, general export manager. 
In the picture, taken on the palace 
steps, His Imperial Majesty is exam- 
ining a bag of Western Canada’s 
Great West brand while M. R. M. 
Dale, commercial secretary of the 
Canadian Embassy in Cairo, looks on. 
The flour arrived in excellent condi- 
tion after being shipped from West- 
ern Canada’s mill at St. Boniface, 
Man., to New York, thence through 
the Mediterranean to Djibouti, 
French Somaliland and finally by rail 
to Addis Ababa. The housekeeper of 
the Imperial Palace has expressed the 
greatest satisfaction after using it. 








Canadian Review ... 





Visitors 


Manitoba’s capital, long known as 
the gateway to the Canadian West, 
is becoming something of an inter- 
national crossroads with trade dele- 
gations from Japan and Pakistan as 
well as trade representatives from 
Britain, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Russia and Peru stopping over to 
see Canadian grain grading and hand- 
ling facilities. 

Headed by T. Murata, chief of the 
general affairs section of the Jap- 
anese Ministry of Agriculture’s food 
agency, the Japanese group arrived 
in Winnipeg Aug. 25 to inspect grain 
grading operations in the offices of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. Other members include 
Mitsuo Uemera, chief of the grain 
processing and storage division and 
Katsumi Shito, assistant chief of the 
inspection section of the food agency. 
Mr. Yabata of the Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs acted as inter- 
preter. 

Mr. Uemera described the difficul- 
ties of feeding the large population 
in his country with a consequent 
need for heavy imports of wheat and 
barley. Japan, he said, is now pro- 
moting bread consumption and pre- 
fers that it be made of Canadian 
wheat flour, believing that if good 
bread is offered, people will more 
readily accept the shift in diet that 
bread consumption involves. 

Of the four Pakistani officials, two 
of them, Barkat Ahmed, director of 
food purchase for defense and Anwer 
Khokhar, who is in charge of grain 
food storage, are studying grain stor- 


age which is a pressing problem in 
Pakistan. Their associates, Arfan and 
Jamil Khan, are studying the baking 
and milling qualities of Canadian 
wheat with Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, 
chief chemist for the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. All four 
will extend their studies over a period 
of some months. 

The four South American delegates 
who also have been learning Can- 
adian grading procedures were Dr. 
Douglas Botero of Colombia; Dr. Jose 
Briceno of Venezuela; Francisco Cobo 
of Ecuador, and Ramon Remolina of 
Peru. This group arrived in Winnipeg 
Aug. 28 and departed Sept. 1. During 
the course of their tour they and the 
other trade groups will see terminal 
elevators, port facilities, prairie 
farms and country elevators as well 
as current research projects related 
to grain production. 

The various tours are part of the 
policy program of the Canadian 
Wheat Board designed to acquaint 
buyers of Canadian wheat and 
other grains with the high standards 
of grain grading maintained to as- 
sure importing countries of quality 
products. 

Soviet farm experts, civil servants 
and not farmers, who have just con- 
cluded an extensive U.S. tour, are 
now in Canada and will examine 
Canadian methods and production. 


Biscuit Sales 


Canadian production of a number 
of processed foods such as plain and 
fancy biscuits, soda biscuits and 
some confectionery moved upward in 


the second quarter of 1955 according 
to a survey released recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Larger production totals were also 
indicated for ready-to-serve cereals 
and dry macaroni. 

Plain and fancy biscuits moved to 
49,557,525 lb. from 48,699,500 for the 
same period in 1954, soda _bis- 
cuits to 11,130,855 lb. from 10,801,- 
133 and ready-to-serve cereals to 23,- 
882,388 lb. from 20,657,018. There 
were increases also in cereals for in- 
fants, and in dry macaroni produc- 
tion, as distinguished from the can- 
ned product, there was an upward 
move from 18,249,662 to 20,383,315 
Ib. 


Churehill 


News about a shipment of flour 
from the port of Churchill on Hudson 
Bay has excited some trade interest. 
(The Northwestern Miller Aug. 16, 
page 29.) 

The British, during the war, saved 
about 9¢ bu. on shipments of wheat 
through Churchill. Unfortunately, 
the shipping season is short, running 
only from the middle of July to the 
middle of October. The distance by 
boat from the port to Liverpool, Eng- 
land, is 2,982 miles; from Montreal 
to Liverpool 2,967 miles. But, and it 
is a big but, the distance by rail 
from Edmonton to Montreal is 2,221 
miles whereas from Edmonton to 
Churchill it is only 1,137 miles. This 
means a saving of nearly 1,000 miles 
of inland overhaul from the west to 
overseas markets if shippers use the 
Churchill route. 
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Program Outlined for Meeting 
Of Bakery Sanitarians’ Group 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.. Well 
known leaders in the baking and al- 
lied industries will be headline speak- 
ers at the fifth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Bakery 
Sanitarians which will be held Sept. 
29-30 and Oct. 1 at the Hotel Senator, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Program details 
have been announced by Fred Vitale, 
Continental Baking Co., Detroit, 
president of the association. 

Louis A. King, Jr., American In- 
stitute of Baking, president-elect of 
the group, is program committee 
chairman, assisted by Gerard J. Riley, 
Modern Sanitation, New York. The 
arrangements committee is headed 
by George M. Tompkins, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., assisted by Dr. W. Parker 
Pierce, AIB; Mr. Riley; George Bas- 
sett, Chas. Freihofer Baking Co., and 
William J. Dooley, West Disinfect- 
ing Co. 

The program is as follows: 

Sept. 29: Morning session chair- 
man, Dr. W. Parker Pierce, AIB; 
9:30 a.m., president’s address, Fred 
Vitale, Continental Baking Co.; 9:45 
a.m., (“Sanitation’s Everyday Prob- 
lems”); “Insect Control in the Bak- 
ery,” A. W. Lord, Christie Brown & 
Co., Ltd.; “The Need for a Training 
Manual of Operations for Sanitari- 
ans,” John J. Graham, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp.; “In-Plant Handling of 
Bulk Materials,” Joseph I. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; “Scheduling 
and Rescheduling,” George Bassett, 
Chas. Freihofer Baking Co.; “Devel- 
oping a Sanitation Program,” Roy 
Sutor, Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc., and “Bakery Sanita- 
tion,” Tony Williams, Hall Baking Co. 

Afternoon session chairman, 
George Tompkins, Arnold Bakers, 
Inc.; 1:30 p.m., “Cost Control,” J. 
Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit Co.; 
2:15 p.m., “Work Simplification,” Don 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp.; 3 p.m., 

“Bulk Handling of Ingredients,” John 
Gleason, General American Trans- 
portation Corp., and 4 p.m., “New 
Developments in Insecticides,” Dr. 
Ralph Heal, National Pest Control 
Assn. 

Sept. 30: 
Vitale, chairman; 9:30 a.m., 
meeting; 10:15 a.m., “Foreign 
rial Control,” panel discussion—Niles 
Walker, Arnold Bakers, Inc.; George 
Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Dr. 
Pierce, and Shelbey T. Grey, US. 


Morning session, Fred 
business 
Mate- 





STAR OF THE WEST; 
" One of the Best : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Putent Flour 








Phone 2131 Frankeameth, Mich. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wie NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


Food & Drug Administration; 12 
noon, luncheon, “BEMA’s Place in 
the Development of Sanitation 
Standards,” John E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co. 

Afternoon session chairman, George 
Bassett; 2 p.m., “The Production 
Worker’s Place in Sanitation,” panel 
discussion — William W. Priestley, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Inc.; Abraham Abra- 


hamson, New York City Health 
Dept.; George Stuart, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union, and Louis A. King, Jr., AIB. 

Oct. 1: 6 p.m., cocktail party; 7:30 
p.m., banquet, master of ceremonies 
—William W. Priestley, and speaker, 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Inc. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK CHANGE 

NEW YORK—The publicity de- 
partment of the Glassine & Grease- 
proof Manufacturers Assn. has moved 
its office from 527 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, to 122 East 42nd St., 
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New York 17. Robert D. Handley, di- 
rector of the department, and his 
staff will be located in Room 401. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Connecticut Bakers’ 
Meeting Set for Oct. 24 


HARTFORD, CONN.—tThe one-day 
convention of the Connecticut Bakers 
Assn., Inc., will be held Oct. 24 at 
the Hotel Statler, Hartford. 

The program will contain a number 
of special events, including entertain- 
ment for the ladies, a cocktail party 
and the annual banquet. 


You Expect DCA to Blaze the Trail 
.»YOU WON'T BE DISAPPOINTED! 


At the spectacular 200 ft. DCA Exhibit at the Atlantic City 
Exposition, DCA is doing it again!—Electrifying the bak- 


ing industry with its latest and greatest developments in 


donut making. You'll see the newest, ultra-modern donut 


department in action... 


raised donuts. 


4 E f ] ...the DCA Automatic 
# Donut Department of To- 
morrow in operation: Automatic Cut- 


ting, proofing, frying, cooking, glaz- 
ing, sugaring, etc. for every type of 


donut. 


HEAR! --.the story at the 
= Puppet Show at the 
DCA Theatre: ‘‘How you can increase 
your donut sales now.” 


TASTE! ++. every type of 
s cake and raised do- 


nut now being marketed and made 
with automatic equipment. 


making every type of cake and 








TRY! -»-OUr sweet goods made 
® with DCA’s incomparable 


mixes, 


levitation 


When in N.Y. you are cor. 
dially invited to visit our 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES ot 
the DCA building 45 W. 3éth., 
N. Y. 18 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street 





New York 


18, New York 








579 Richn 


ond Street W., Toronto 
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of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA » ROSEDALE 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
Americe’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 





Texas Production Club 
Will Gather Sept. 14 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS—New crop 
flour will be discussed at the Sept. 14 
meeting of the Texas Production 
Men’s Club at Arlington State Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas. Leading this 
discussion will be James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City. 

Also to be discussed will be 
“Sesame, Grown in Texas—Its Use 
in the Bakery,” by Roy Anderson, 
American Sesame Growers, Paris, 
Texas. A discussion on gadgets used 
by bakery production men has also 
been planned. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








American Sugar 
Reports New Product 


NEW YORK—A new confectioners’ 
sugar claimed to be 50% finer than 
customary has been announced by 
the American Sugar Refining Co. 

The new product, called Domino 
Confectioners 10-x powdered sugar, 
will permit smoother, creamier “no 
cook” icings, according to Joseph W. 
Mooney, vice president. He said it 
blends more quickly and more easily 
with butter or margarine. 

Full-scale production is underway 
at American Sugar’s refineries in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New Orleans. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








New Price Policy on 


Bread Requested 


ASBURY PARK, N.J.—New Jersey 
grocers want a new price policy on 
baked goods to assure the retailer of 
commission and discount amounting 
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TV CONTRACT—Howard Spring of 
Stroehmann Brothers Co. signs a 


contract marking the return of 
Stroehmann Bakeries to TV. A. K. 
Redmond, manager WHP-TV, Har- 
risburg, and George de Carlos, look 
on as the deal is completed. Stroeh- 
mann will sponsor the CBS film 
series, “Range Rider” on a 52-week 
contract, Tuesday, 7:30-8 p.m. 





to 20% on bread and 25% on pastry, 
according to an article printed in 
Food Topics recently. The request 
was placed in the form of a reso- 
lution passed by the New Jersey Food 
Merchants at their convention here. 

According to Fred Kaminows, sec- 
retary, the move to tie baked goods 
profits in with prices grows out of 
the continuing squeeze on the retail- 
er’s profit margin as bread prices 
go up. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
















“BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Winona, Minnesota 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 


“WINGOoLD” Rye Fiours 


“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
Harp Sprinc & Harp WINTER WHEAT FLourRs 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 32 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The toasting quality of bread 
can be improved by using additional 
milk solids and also sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose). 


2. A properly mixed bread dough 
should pull away from the back of 
the bowl during mixing. 

3. The shrinkage of 


custard pie 


When you take a dough at its flavor peak 
it produces bread as flavorful and enjoy- 
able as an apple picked ripe from the tree. 

You hit the flavor peak in bread by 
controlling time, temperature and mixing. 

Good bakers have known for years 
that the natural enzymes in Wytase extend 
mixing tolerance. It enables them to catch 
the dough at its flavor peak. 


made with 





me mene 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is’ the registered trade mark of 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance sent on request. 


deci *, 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to Q its 
_ natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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filling after they have been out of the 
oven a few hours is usually due to 
the filling having too high an egg 
content. 

4. Bread containing high precent- 
ages of milk solids is no more sus- 
ceptible to mold than bread contain- 
ing little or no milk solids. 

5. When the flavor of apple pies is 
not tart enough it has been found 
that the addition of some lemon 
juice will bring out a better flavor. 

6. Whole eggs contain about 65% 
whites and 35% yolks. 

7. Flour stored at a temperature of 
about 140° F. will produce 
factory bread. 


satis- 








J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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8. A baker using quite a bit of 
fondant will find it practical to make 
his own on a marble slab instead of 
buying it. 

9. Potato flour is quite often used 
in making doughnuts in order to im- 
prove the flavor and eating quality. 

10. The average one pound loaf of 
graham bread will contain about 
1,600 calories 


11. It is not necessary to use soft 
winter wheat flour in the dough when 
making refrigerated roll-in-goods. 

12. When bread flour is used only 
in making fruit cakes the results will 
be unsatisfactory. 

13. Glycerine or invert syrup is 
sometimes added to yolks before 
freezing them. 


14. In a royal icing formula that 
calls for 5 oz. meringue powder and 
28 oz. water, 1 pt. of egg whites and 
1 pt. of water may be used to replace 
them. 

15. When making machine cut 
cookies, it is essential that hydrog- 
enated shortening be used in the 
dough. 


16. In some pumpkin pie formulas 
where canned pumpkin is used the 
amount of milk is given as “variable.” 

17. During the summer months, it 
is best to store waxed paper at about 
35-45° F. 

18. Sweetcream butter should be 
used instead of sour cream butter for 
making Danish pastry and 
dough rolled-in products. 

19. Fried pies made with regular 
pie dough may soak up too much fat 
during frying due to the dough being 
too rich in shortening. 

20. It is a good idea to allow puff 
paste products to stand in the shop 
for about fifteen to thirty minutes be- 
fore placing them in the oven. 


sweet 





BIRTHDAY CAKE 
FOR MIAMI 


MIAMI, FLA. — Miami recently 
celebrated its 59th birthday and the 
big 150-Ib. cake which was a part 
of the decorations at a ceremony 
was baked by August Brothers Bak- 
ery. It took 15 hours to create the 
big cake. The cake was cut during 
the ceremonies at Bayfront Park and 
later was divided between the Na- 
tional Children’s Cardiac Home and 
the Bay Oaks Home for the Aged. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Dead man’s 
hand 


Superstitious people never play this 
assortment of cards because it was the 
poker hand held by a famous oldtime 
Western gunman when he was shot .in 
the back by an assassin. Who was it— 
Wild Bill Hickok . . . ? Jesse James ...? 
Billy the Kid . . . ? Dead-Eye Dick... ? 
(Answer below.) 


Live man’s 
hand 


Because every bulk flour buy is “‘for 
keeps’’, it pays not to let a wrong flour 
sneak into production behind your back. 


The way to be sure is to specify 
Atkinson. This means you get fully aged 
flour ready for production (IT’s BIN 
AGED*). It also means that you get flour 
that exactly meets your specifications 
(IT’S BIN CHECKED*) because it has had 
a thoroughgoing test before— not during 
—loading in car or truck. 


In sacks or bulk, the flour you order 
from Atkinson is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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For the “economy of quality”, 
RODNEY flours are tops... 
proved by years of satisfactory 





results in many of America’s 

finest bakeries. No wonder these 

famous flours continue to build 

/\Y volume and friendships among 
| discerning flour buyers every- 
where. Try a RODNEY brand. 


You will be convinced too. 
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The Rochelle (Ill.) Bakery, 422 
Lincoln Highway, has been purchased 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Dusenberry of 
Melrose Park, Ill. The couple learned 
the retail bakery business with the 
Fingerhut Bakery of Cicero, II. 
Mrs. Dusenberry is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fingerhut. 


Smaydas’ Bakeries, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened a second coffee shop- 
home bakery in the Windemere Sta- 
tion of Cleveland’s new rapid transit 
system, 140th and Euclid Avenues. 


3S 

Dixie Maid Bakery, Kingsport, 
Tenn., operated for many years by 
Lee Drury and D. S. Sample, was re- 
cently merged with Modern Bakery 
of Harlan, Ky. D. S. Sample con- 
tinues as general manager of the 
Kingsport plant which will be con- 
verted into a cake plant. Claude 
Jones, formerly manager of the Pine- 
ville, Ky., plant will be in charge of 
production. Elmer Hall of Harlan is 
president. 


James R. Bussey has been named 
vice president and general plant 
manager of Colonial Baking Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., an affiliate of Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 


The grand opening of the newest 
and largest Donut Hole, Houston, 
Texas, was held recently by the 
originator of Donut Hole, Inc., Paul 
Finberg. 

2s 


For the opening of the new Maule 
Industries building in Miami, Fla., 
Victor Damiano baked a 2,200-lb. 
cake. The cake later was distributed 
to children’s homes and hospitals. 

& 

Newell’s Bakery, Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., has been moved from Tarpon 
Drive and Palm Ave. to a downtown 
location on Tarpon Ave. 


* 

The Modern Bakery, Avon Park, 
Fla., has reopened under new man- 
agement. Frank Burdette of Tampa 
is in charge as manager. 


Eugene R. Vogt, operator of Gene’s 
Pastry Shop, has moved into the new 
M & W Super Market at 3rd and 
Main Streets, Boise, Idaho, and 
changed the name of his bakery to 
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Gene’s Quality Bakery. Mr. Vogt 
formerly operated his bakery at 804 
Vista Ave. for six years. 
e 

The Loveland Pastry Shop, Love- 
land, Colo., owned by W. J. Massek, 
has moved into its new building on 
Lincoln Ave. The building features 


air conditioning and a comfortable 
lounge for customers while they are 
waiting. 


Awards for long service with the 
Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Ore., 
were presented recently. A 30 year 
award went to Paul Fitter, driver- 
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salesman, and a 25 year award went 
to Monte LeFors, vice president and 
sales manager. Those who received 20 
year pins included Ansel Crow, 
Walter Findley, manager at Eugene, 
Ore.; Roy Mullin and Wesley Palmer. 


oe 

New York Bakeries, Miami Beach, 
Fla., is expanding its plant so that 
floor space will be doubled. 

* 

Two large super market chains in 
Florida are building big plants, and 
each will contain a modern bakery. 
In South Miami, the Stevens Market 
is putting up a million-dollar plant 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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All Ingredients In 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


All Vegetable 
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Phosphatides) 


Flour—Mono and 
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Vegetable Oils 
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BR OSs OF 7 is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BR OSs OF 7 is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BR OS OF A is a Convenient Dry Product 


requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable Ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


5 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, 
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and the bakery will be completely 
electrically equipped. In Jacksonville, 
Steven's Stores hope to have their 
new bakery ready for operation by 
early fall. This, they say, will be one 
of the largest in the South. 
- 
The Jo-An Bakery, Jacksonville, 
Fla., is installing new equipment. 
a 
Frank L. Schmitt has been ap- 
pointed manager of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. sales branch in Buffalo. He 
succeeds Frank W. Montgomery, Jr., 
who was recently appointed sweet 
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goods product manager for the entire 
company. 
@ 

Mead’s Bakery, Inc., 621 C. Law- 
ton, Okla., has purchased a new de- 
livery truck. 

& 


Adolf Rothschild has opened Child’s 
Bakery on S. Colorado Blvd., in 
Denver, Colo. 


The Continental Baking Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., has opened a depot at 
Union, Mo., and will operate five 


trucks to begin with. A tractor trailer 
truck will bring the bread from St. 
Louis. 


August Brothers Bakery, Miami, 
Fla., is planning an expansion which 
will give the firm six additional out- 
lets in supermarkets. 


Dunedin, Fla., for the first time in 


many years, has an_ independent 
bakery where baking is done on the 
premises. It is Gretchen’s Pasteries, 
located at 328 Main St., under the 





You pay 


no more for 











one day faster 
freight shipments 
to the East 


... via New York Central 
“HARLY BIRDS” 


Looking for ways to cut shipping 
costs to Eastern markets? Then 
think about the transportation bar- 
gain you get when you route long- 
haul freight via New York Central 
‘‘Early Birds.’’ This fastest rail 
freight service in the East makes the 
Chicago to New York run in as little 
as 22 hours. 

All types of perishables and food 
products shipped from the West, 
Southwest, and Midwest get to New 
York, Buffalo or Boston safe and 
sure—one day faster, at no extra 
shipping cost. 

The New York Central is the 
only railroad with a direct line into 
the Manhattan produce markets. 





Shipping via “Early Bird’”’ you save 
the cost of one icing for reefers 
en route, the cost of one day’s feed- 
ing for livestock. Rolling freight East 
on shortened schedules means less 
wastage in profitable perishables. You 
have the advantage of free pick-up 
and delivery on L.C.L. shipments. 
Large and convenient loading and 
unloading areas speed up delivery of 
your goods. 


When you total up the true cost of 
getting your products to market 
you'll find that you save distribution 
costs as well as save a day shipping 
via “Early Bird” service. Why not 
route your next freight shipment via 
a New York Central “Early Bird’’? 





Then you can prove for yourself how 
the “Early Bird” saves you time 
and dollars. 

Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the “Early Bird” 
fleet at St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and 
Cincinnati Gateways. Local-origin 
freight departs on ‘‘Early Birds” from 
St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis for Buffalo, Boston and New 
York. 

Ask your nearest New York Central 
Freight Representative for a copy of 
the “Early Bird” timetable. Join the 


list of swiftly growing, enthusiastic 
“Early Bird” users. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL OrricEs: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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owner-managership of Edward Her- 
rie, who has been operating a bakery 
at Clearwater, Fla. 


& 

A colorful float entered by the 
Purity Baking Co. of Champaign, IIL., 
was the $40 grand prize winner in the 
recent float competition in the Arcola 
centennial homecoming parade at 
Arcola, Ill. 

% 


David V. Brown, who for the last 
three years has been manager for the 
National Biscuit Co. at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., has been appointed district 
sales manager of the special products 
division of the company. 

= 

The Paris Baking Co. at Paris, 
Tenn., has been sold to M. A. Provine 
by R. C. Humphreys. The firm pro- 
duces Sonny Boy bread and a line of 
rolls and packaged cakes. 


John Grant, operator of a bakery 
in Clearwater, is preparing to open 
another shop in Sarasota, Fla. 


A. C. Conolly, manager of the Ft. 
Pierce, Fla., plant of Bell Bakeries, 
announced that the Dandee Bread 
which they produce has been awarded 
the Parent’s Magazine Seal of Com- 
mendation. 

a 

Ray’s Bakery is a’ new plant re- 
cently opened at Frostproof, Fla. A 
complete line of bakery products will 
be handled. 

& 


Tolnay’s Bakery has been opened 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tolnay in 
Jackson Park, Fla. 

e 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Colonial Doughnut Shoppe, 238 West 
Ferry St., Buffalo, by Charles M. 
Ziegler, Sr. 

2 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Ernest Bakery of Distinction, 3065 
Sheridan Dr., Ambherst, N.Y., by 
David E. Haas. 

& 


Equipment of Evert Hokkanen’s 
Home Bakery in Osakis, Minn., has 
been purchased by Allan Ramstad 
who owns and operates the Home 
Bakery in Long Prairie, Minn. It will 
soon be moved to Long Prairie and 





yr: . ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on © Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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...tO the 1955 


BAKING 
INDUSTRY 
CONVENTION 


and 


EXPOSITION! 


ATLANTIC CITY 
OCTOBER 1-6 


Get BIG, NEW IDEAS! 
WE'LL BE THERE! Matter of fact 


—we wouldn’t miss it for anything! We get 
as excited as anybody over the new ideas 
and innovations presented each year . 
and we especially like seeing all our old 
friends and meeting new ones. Won’t you 
plan to visit us at the 55 Baking Industry 
Convention? 


HOW ABOUT YOU? Don’t miss 
out! Here’s your chance to get hundreds of 
money-making ideas PLUS a wonderful 
opportunity to combine business with pleas- 
ure! Better get your reservation in NOW. 


Ideas to widen your horizon... make your job easier, your product more profitable 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Millers of Occident and American Beauty Flour 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hirvad ts the 


Staft of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


the Heart of ae 
Wichita, Knmaee. 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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incorporated into the bake shop when 
it is moved to new quarters. 
& 
Stacy’s Pastry Shop in Sandstone, 
Minn., is now located temporarily in 


the locker plant in that village until . 


a new building along Main St. can be 
built. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Felger 
are proprietors. 

& 

Shull’s Bakery in Marrysville, Pa., 
has purchased Sprenkle’s Bakery, 
Hanover, Pa., planning to market the 
line of “Mrs. Sprenkle’s Cakes” 
throughout Pennsylvania. 


Eileen’s Pastries, wholesale pie 
makers, 312 Denver St., Rapid City, 
S.D., has opened a retail outlet. The 
business was started 2% years ago 
and now furnishes pies for 33 cafes. 

& 

The new R&M Pastry Shop has 
opened for business at 22 E. Charles 
St., Oelwein, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronnie Dawson are the owners. 


An addition has been built at the 
bake shop owned by Vincent Mees, 
1805 University Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. 
A new oven and other equipment 
have also been installed. 

@ 

Robert Voelschow has opened Bob's 
Bakery at Laures, Iowa. 

= 

A new 40 cu. ft. bakery freezer has 
been installed at the Blackduck 
(Minn.) Bakery & Cafe by owner 
Delmar Anderson. 

€ 

An open house marked the comple- 
tion of extensive remodeling at Jeff’s 
Bakery in Truman, Minn. 

& 

The City Bakery in Mohall, N.D., 
has been reopened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Osmund Abraham. 

& 

A new front has been installed at 

the Tracy (Minn.) Bakery. 
& 

Dixiana Bakery, Inc., 2631 Brux- 
elles, New Orleans, was_ recently 
chartered with capital stock of 
$180,000 to deal in bakery products. 

s 

Two workmen were injured re- 
cently when two gas ovens exploded 
at the Hostess Cake Co., a division of 
the Continental Baking Co., Hoboken, 
N.J. James Daimus and Angelo Lan- 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Didluth, Minrresote 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


a 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “‘Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

















A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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GOOD PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — Mem- 
bers of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. recently received an article 
slanted to local readers of newspa- 
pers giving some factual material 
about bread. Prepared by Edward R. 
Johnson, secretary of the association, 
the article presents the historical 
background of bread, the wide vari- 
eties offered today and enrichment 
and urges readers to visit their local 
bakeries. The article stressed also 
the fact that bread is not fattening. 
Mr. Johnson urged members to per- 
sonally take the article to their lo- 
cal editor with the request to have 
it published. 





aris were 
burns. 


treated for third degree 


Ailt Nuttbrock -recently opened a 
new bakery at Willow Lake, S.D. 
a 
Marshall, Minn., now has a Spud- 
nut shop owned and operated by Dale 
Cleaveland. 


Ed Rohde has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Hawley (Minn.) Bakery 
& Coffee Shop from Fred Golkowski. 

S 

The Luck (Wis.) Bakery, owned by 
A. E. Harris, discontinued wholesale 
deliveries recently. 

2 

Orval Karlstad, proprietor of the 
Ellsworth (Wis.) Bakery will close 
his bakery and move the equipment 
to Hastings, Minn., where he plans to 
set up a shop. 

@ 

An advertising award from the Ad- 
vertising Association of the West was 
presented recently to the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles. The 
award was. given for exceptional 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Ua aankiiy Cakerw “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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merit in general newspaper adver- 
tisements. 


Al Steffensen, a past president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn., has sold 
his business in Grayslake, IIL, to 
Axel Halkar, of Chicago. 

* 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for The 
Angola Home Bakery, 83 North Main 
St., Angola, N.Y., by Carl Schneider. 


* 
The Goodie Shop, 104 E. 6th St., 
Helena, Mont., has been sold by 


Ferdinand Hashka to T. J. Appel of 
Butte, Mont. 


Balduf Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
its 12th Toledo, Ohio, store at 328 
Superior St. 

aa 


Harold Thompson has purchased 
the Wagner (S.D.) Bakery from 
Elmer Hofer. 

e 


Fifteen kinds of specialty breads 
and unusual baked goods are featured 
at Hunter’s Plaza Bakery in Knoll- 
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wood Plaza, a newly operated Minne- 
apolis suburban shopping. center. 
Hunter M. Jones is owner of the 
bakery. 

& 


A branch of Baumann’s Home 
Bakery, Cherokee, Iowa, has been 
opened at Alta, Iowa, in the former 
location of Van’s Pastry Shop. 

e 

A new pizzeria, the Pizza Oven No. 
2, has been opened at E. 6th Ave. and 
Sherman St., Denver, Colo., by Wil- 
liam Parella and Frank Garrison, 
owners. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


O MILLING concern in the country is 
better prepared than HUNTER to pro- 

tect the quality of its products over a long- 
term period. For HUNTER flours are backed 
with wheat storage capacity sufficient for 10 


months of milling. Thus, we can pick the best 


while it is available. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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GIRL CAN'T COOK, CAN'T 
BAKE, CAN'T MARRY 


CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND — A 
17-year-old girl here, Agnes Comen, 
was denied permission of the court 
to marry after her father testified on 
her culinary abilities. Agnes’ father 
told the court he opposed her mar- 
riage because his daughter could not 
cook or even bake a pie. Now Agnes 
has about four years to learn how to 
cook and bake. English law requires 
either parents’ consent for girls under 
21 to marry or a court ruling other- 
wise. 
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Frozen Foods Not 
Harmed by A-Bomb 


NEW YORK—Frozen foods sur- 
vived a recent atomic bomb test in 
satisfactory condition, say officials of 
the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. 

No appreciable change in color or 
flavor was found when samples of 
frozen codfish, strawberries, orange 
juice, peas, French fries, and chicken 
pot pies were studied following ex- 
posure indside a home freezer posi- 
tioned 4,700 ft. from ground zero. 

The freezer was dented by the 
blast, but the foods inside were un- 


damaged—still remained in frozen 
condition, and bore no radioactivity, 
hence were taste-tested without hesi- 
tation. 

Other samples buried just beneath 
the soil at 1,270 ft. showed only small 
amounts of radiation, although the 
metal boxes in which they were 
packed proved “too ‘hot’ to handle” 
for two days after the explosion. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CUSHMAN DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock payable Sept. 1, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 12. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 24 














No bills for bags, drums, containers! 























Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide° Cars 








Booths Nos. 640-741 - 


See working model of Airslide Car 


Baking Industry Exposition 
Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


October 1-6 








1. True. Milk solids contain lactose 
(milk sugar) which  caramelizes 
readily. This milk sugar is not fer- 
mentable by yeast. 

2. True. It should also be smooth 
and somewhat dry to the feel. 


3. False. It is generally due to the 
egg content in the formula being too 
low. This trouble may also be caused 
by baking the pies at too high a tem- 
perature. The addition of a small 
amount of starch, boiled with part of 
the milk and sugar and then cooled, 
added to the filling will produce a 
firmer custard. 

4. True. If both loaves are prop- 
erly baked and cooled there would be 
no practical difference in the suscep- 
tibility to mold. Bread containing 
liberal quantities of milk solids colors 
faster during baking and the crust is 
also more moist. Bakers sometimes 
under bake the loaves high in milk 
solids, which would undoubtedly 
cause the bread to mold faster. 

5. True. Unsweetened pineapple 
juice will also help to produce a 
better flavor. Both of these ingredi- 
ents are used by some bakers in their 
apple pies. 

6. False. From a practical stand- 
point it is figured that whole eggs 
contain 55% whites and 45% yolks. 

7. False. Tests conducted with flour 
that has been stored at a tempera- 
ture of 140° F. will show that the 
bread baked from it will not be satis- 
factory. This high temperature is 
harmful to the protein in the flour. 

8. False. Too much hard labor 
would be required. He should use a 
fondant machine to make his own 
fondant. 

9. True. The doughnuts will stay 
fresh for a longer period of time and 
their tenderness is also increased. 

10. False. According to the USS. 
Dept. of Agriculture, the average loaf 
of graham bread contains about 1,200 
calories per pound. The richness of 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








is safer, easier—and costs less! 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine, 
WANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





Over 1000 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 




















GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 





COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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will influence _ this 


somewhat. 


the formula 
amount 


11. True. It is not necessary to use 
soft winter wheat flour, as the acid 
development in the dough seems to 
have a mellowing effect on the flour 
used. If a soft winter wheat flour is 
used, this mellowing action may be 
too great, resulting in a product that 
is comparatively small and heavy. 

12. False. There are numerous 
fruit cakes made in which bread 
flour is used only and which are ex- 
cellent. There may be a few fruit 
cake formulas used in the bakery 
where bread flour would not produce 
the results obtained by using a good 
cake flour. 

13. The 


ents 


addition of these ingredi- 
produces a smoother mixture 
and also adds keeping quality to the 
finished baked products. 

14. False. One quart of egg whites 
should be used to replace the 5 oz. 
meringue powder and 28 oz. of water. 

15. False. It is not necessary to use 
hydrogenated shortening. A _ high 
grade compound may readily be used. 
Lard may also be used if there is no 
objection to the flavor or from a re- 
ligious standpoint. In spice or other 
highly flavored cookies the lard flavor 
will probably not even be noticeable. 
The cost of the various shortenings 
may be a governing factor in their 
use for making cookies. 

16. True. The reason 
amount of milk is given as “variable” 
is because some brands of pumpkin 
absorb a greater amount of moisture 
than others. A baking test will de- 
termine the proper amount to use for 
obtaining the best result. 

17. False. It is best to store it at a 
temperature of about 50-70° F. When 
it is stored below 50° F., the waxed 
paper will sweat, causing difficulties 
on the wrapping machines. 

18. False. It 


that the 


is preferable to use 
sour cream butter as its flavor is 
much more pronounced than sweet 
cream butter. 

19. True. It may also be due to the 
frying temperature being too low. A 
weak flour could also be a possible 
cause for this difficulty. 

20. True. Allowing the products to 
rest before placing them in the oven 
will the shrinkage during 
baking 


decrease 





THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 
wan 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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Write for details on 


omas-rns | LEAVENING 
M_- AGENTS 


+ 

eMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, e 
e © © Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind « « e 


7 ae 
MONSANTO 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED OORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Conducts Annual 
Golf Party, Outing 


LAKE WAWASEE, IND. The 
Indiana Bakers Association’s golf 
party and outing held at the South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee Aug, 14-16 
was attended by 75 bakers, allied 
men and ladies. 

The golf plaque, given annually, 
was won by Jim V. Pater, Pater & 
Associates, Cincinnati, with a low 
gross of 161 for 36 holes. Charles 
Stewart, Stewart’s Bakery, Bremen, 


Ind., had second low gross of 165. 
Using the bakers’ handicap for 18 
holes, Jack Payne, Hampton Baking 
Co., Redkey, Ind., had first low net 
with 62. Guy A. Matz, Guy A. Matz 
Co., Cincinnati, had second low net 
of 64. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner 
Aug. 15 at the South Shore Inn. 
President T,. A. Gilgrist, Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Indianapolis, presided as 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
five past presidents of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn., namely: Jess Dietzen, 
Kokomo; Paul Brinckley, Hartford 
City; Paul Dietzen, Anderson; Jack 
Payne, Redkey, and Dick Worland, 
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Kokomo. Fred Senst, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Indianapolis, and Thal 
Hollenbeck, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., Indianapolis, assisted in 
awarding the prizes. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


NEW MEXICAN PLANT 

CHICAGO—Ekco Products Com- 
pany’s Mexican subsidiary, Aluminio- 
Ekco, will build a new plant in 
Mexico City to meet the needs of an 
expanding market, it was announced 
by B. A. Ragir, Ekco’s president. The 
plant will have 100,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 
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Montana hard wheat flours give unusual 


With them, you pr 


Super Sapphire 
Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


oduce bread thal customer 


Milled trom 
tone Premium Wheat 


th them he gets 
. quality products 


absorption and outstanding flavor character- 


s choose for its exceptional taste quality. 


PROTEIN ASH 


Dakotana (high gluten) 
Sapphire 


Whole Wheat 
(Coarse or fine granulation) 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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NOW! 


A FULLY PREPARED 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD MIX 


Now you can simplify your whole 
wheat bread production problem 
with Stock's Rota Vita, Whole O' 
the Wheat Complete Bread Mix— 
everything is in the bag but the 
yeast. 























Now you can easily produce whole 
grain bread— 


Like Your Customers 
Never Tasted 
KIDS LOVE IT 
DELICIOUS NUTTY FLAVOR 
NO BITTER TASTE 
LOADED WITH VITAMIN E 
LOW IN CALORIES 
MAXIMUM NOURISHMENT 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Like You Never Toasted 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 
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Three Cochran Foil 
Officials Add Duties 


LOUISVILLE—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of Cochran Foil 
Co., H. G. Hanks, a vice president and 
director of the company, was made 
director of sales. T. D. Gebhart, also 
a vice president and director, was 
made director of manufacturing. C. 
W. Huflage, vice president, who also 
has been sales manager of the 
laminating division, was made general 
sales manager. 

Archie P. Cochran, president of 
Cochran Foil, in announcing the new 
positions, pointed out that they were 
necessary due to expanded sales 
activity and due to the integration of 
the sales of the company’s three di- 
visions. 

Mr. Hanks started with the com- 
pany when it was organized in 1939. 
Mr. Gebhart and Mr. Huflage came 
into the company from Midwest Foil 
Co. when it merged with Cochran 
Foil in 1950. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L 


South Florida Bakers 
Enjoy 2 Gatherings 

MIAMI, FLA.—Two get-togethers 
were held by the South Florida Bak- 
ers Assn. during August. The first 
was the regular monthly dinner- 
business meeting at Betty’s Restau- 
rant, with a representative of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., presenting the 
program. 


99 @——a 


The second get-together was the 
first all-day family picnic for mem- 
bers and their families, held at Cran- 
don Park Aug. 14. Plans are already 
underway for another picnic next 
year, 
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BAKERIES NEED NO 
LICENSES 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. — The 
Connecticut Bakers Association, Inc., 
reminded its members in a recent 
bulletin that there is a provision in 
the Connecticut general statutes 
specifically exempting sales of bak- 
ery products from sales license fees. 
The bulletin said frequently a town- 
ship or incorporated community lev- 
els a “peddling” fee and attempts 
to collect from bakeries selling with- 
in the area. Bakeries are exempt 
from such laws and the regulation 
can be found in chapter 234, section 
4684 of Connecticut statutes. 





Bakers Club of Chicago 


Redecorates Quarters 


CHICAGO—The 1955 house com- 
mittee of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
headed by Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago, and J. 
H. Blaisdell, Wisconsin Dried Egg 
Co., Chicago, announce completion 
of the redecorating and refurbishing 
of the entire club quarters. 

In addition to a change in the 
color scheme from green and char- 
treuse, to beige and sandalwood with 
watermelon highlights, there is new 


carpeting, and other appointments. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














DIXIE LIL in Soa There’s a world 
ee oof quality in 


Plain and Self-Rising Reena Jennison Flours 


A Flour Without Equal WJ AR Co. 


Anywhere 
576 Grain Exchange 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. : : 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


@® Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





perior quality. 











high altitude spring wheat — plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cw, s. oat. 
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Five Great Railroads 


Bring to Linco!n the “Choice of the Crop’’ from 
HARD WINTER and SPRING WHEAT producing 


areas. This plus good milling puts GOOCH in 
position to deliver 


The Best in Bakers Flour 








ECONO-FLO When You Want It 


BULE UR Where You Want It 


] Bulk rail cars are now available for 


une area from te Guech mil How You Want It 


to bakers. 


2 Bulk flour terminals are being con- 


srmsed ot rege po 1 9 Your Inquiry Invited 
truck delivery in certain metropoli- 


fan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low 
cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain 


fmt nim arz||  GOOCH’S BEST 


dling equipment with a record of 


= Pevformence FLOURS 


"A real service to the baking 


industry is our only objective’ GOMEC AKSARBEN 


Write — Phone — Wire 























GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 



















No. 3767—Sweetenin 
Agent 

Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Divi- 
sion, announces the addition of cal- 
cium cyclamate to its line of vitamins 
and other products for food proces- 
sors. Calcium cyclamate is said to 
be a non-caloric sweetening agent 
used in dietetic foods. It is stable in 
baking, boiling, and freezing proces- 
ses and is compatible with all of the 
usual flavors the company announce- 
ment states. Current investigation 
indicates the possibility that it may 
be useful in low-calorie baked goods 
and frozen desserts it is claimed. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3767 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3769—Financing 
Plan 


Installment financing of bakery 
equipment which permits 10-year 
terms geared to depreciation sched- 
ules is available according to execu- 
tives of C.LT. Corp. The industrial 
financing firm, a subsidiary of C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation, introduced the 
“pay-as-you-depreciate” program 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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earlier this year to give industry a 
way to purchase equipment and de- 
preciate it under the new tax law. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
3769 on the coupon and mailing it 
to this publication. 


No. 3770—Pan 
Cleaning 


A method called ‘“Selinization” for 
cleaning pots and pans has been an- 
nounced by the Selinized Process Co. 
The company states that utensils are 
treated with a special process which 
allows food particles to be readily 
released without soaking, scrubbing 
or scouring. Greasing of utensils is 
necessary only where it contributes 
to flavor, it is claimed. The process 
also is said to protect against dis- 
coloration, corrosion and _ pitting. 
Patent for the process is now pend- 
ing. Secure more details by checking 
No. 3770 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 3772—Pie Case 

A new type of pie storage case 
has been designed by the Bally Case 
& Cooler Co. The case is 44% in. high, 
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2416 in. deep and 31 in. long and has 
room for 20 tray slides which will 
hold 40 pies. The temperature within 
the pie cabinet is thermostatically 
controlled so that cream pies can be 
delivered in warm weather without 
spoilage danger, according to the 
manufacturer. Secure more complete 
information by checking No. 3772 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3771—Bakery 
Cabinets 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., has 
available bakery cabinets in four 
height sizes, 70 in., 58 in., 42 in., and 
36 in. Made of aluminum, the units 
carry the trade mark of Hi-Tensile 
cabinets. Stress points are reinforced 
and special aluminum extrusions plus 
one-piece panel type construction add 
rigidity. Corrugated and angle ledge 
type tray supports are optional. The 
metal is said to be non-corrosive, non- 
toxic and will not absorb unpleasant 
odors. The units may be steam clean- 
ed. For more details check No. 3771 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3777—Food Mixer 


The model 1222 portable 22-qt. Uni- 
vex food mixer, manufactured by 
Universal Industries, Inc., introduces 
some design features. The _ unit, 





finished in soft hammertone with a 
buffed lacquer smoothness, is an all- 
purpose automatic mixer, the com- 
pany states. It has an automatic 
timer that allows speed changes 
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without stopping and features an 
elevating and swing bow] action that 
permits mixing at adjustable depth. 
Full information may be obtained by 
checking No. 3777 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3773—Overwrap 


The American Viscose Corporation, 
Film Division, has available details 
on the use of its Avisco 300 MS-8 
cellophane in a printed, crimp-sealed 
overwrap at the Murray Biscuit Co., 
Augusta, Ga., for its coated marsh- 
mallow sandwich. The sandwiches 
are wrapped and sealed at a speed of 
145 per minute. The wrappers are 
printed in red and white on a yellow 
background, with a crown-shaped 
window giving the consumer a clear 
view of the product. Secure additional 
details by checking No. 3773 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3779—Trays 


The National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
announces two new bakers’ trays. One 
tray is a double deck bake tray with 
one open end. This tray is adaptable 
for loading flat on both decks. When 
the top deck is empty, it can be re- 
moved, permitting ready access to 
bottom layer. Double capacity of 
bread is contained in a single tray. 
The tray is of standard Kennett con- 





struction, made of vulcanized fibre, 
with a vinyl! finish to withstand mois- 
ture and repetitive handling. Another 
special tray has been designed for 
two types of baked goods. This tray 
is used to move sweet goods, such as 
doughnuts and crullers, from the bak- 
ery to a distant distribution center; 
and then loaded, at the bakery at 
this distribution center, a different 
type of bake goods, such as bread, 
and carried back to the original start- 
ing point. Secure more complete in- 
formation by checking No. 3779 on 
the coupon and mailing it 


No. 3768—Pan 
Washer 


Metalwash Machinery Corp., Bak- 
ery Pan Washer Division offers a 
new 2-color illustrated specification 
sheet describing its RT-42 Midget 
Roto-Table pan washer for small 
bakeries. Secure the sheet by check- 
ing No. 3768 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 3775—Emulsifiers 


The Atlas Powder Co. has avail- 
able a new booklet called, “Atmul 
Emulsifiers for Improving Palatabil- 
ity and Prolonging Softness of Bread 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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and Other Yeast Raised Products.” 
The firm’s emulsifiers, trade named 
Atmul, are described and their prop- 
erties defined. Their uses are also 
described in the 12-page color booklet 
which contains a number of photo- 
graphs and illustrations. Secure the 
booklet by checking No. 3775 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3783—Bun Pan 
Stacker 

Velten & Pulver, Inc., is manu- 
facturing a new automatic bun pan 
stacker. The machine will auto- 
maticaily stack 100 or more pans, 
deposit them onto the pan truck, 
then automatically eject the loaded 
truck the company states. At this 
point the pan feed belt automatically 
stops, momentarily, until the loading 
deck or arms return to the stacking 
position, and an empty pan truck is 
placed in position on the stacker. 
Should this replacement not be made 
immediately, an alarm rings and con- 
tinues until an empty truck is posi- 
tioned, the announcement by the 
company states. The stacker will ac- 
commodate all standard size bun pans, 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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and can also be manufactured to 
handle special sizes. Secure more 
details by checking No. 3783 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3778—Coloring 
Agents 


Two coloring agents, Pfizer Veg- 
etable Color and Pfizer Beta Caro- 
tene, are being offered by Chas Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. Both products, which can 
be blended with vitamin A to speci- 
fication, show a high degree of color 
uniformity and stability it is claimed. 
Their use is seen ideal in imparting 
a natural yellow color to margarine, 
shortening, butter, bakery products, 
edible oils and allied products. The 
vegetable color is an oil-soluble 20% 
suspension of micro-crystalline an- 
natto color in refined winterized cot- 
tonseed oil. Beta Carotene is a stable, 
nutritional coloring agent with high 
vitamin A _ activity, the company 
states. It can be blended with ad- 
ditional vitamin A for full nutritional 
value. Both products are available 
in bulk or in custom blends with 
vitamin A. Additional information on 


the two coloring agents is obtainable 
by checking No. 3778 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3776—Choecolate 
Coating 


A new line of colored summer-type 
pastel coatings, named Icecap Couver- 
tures, has been added by the Nestlé 
Company, Inc., to its family of choc- 
olate coatings. They come in a choice 
of white, green, pink, orange and 
yellow. Nestlé will also continue to 
sell its quality white cocoa butter 
coatings, Snow Cap, but this marks 
the first time in the company’s history 
that it has offered a product made 
with a vegetable oil instead of a 
cocoa butter base. While the melting 
point of these coatings is 93° F they 
retain their snap, gloss and lustre 
even in 90°-plus temperatures it is 
claimed. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 3776 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 
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No. 3782—Sweetener 


A non-nutritive sweetening agent, 
“Cylan” calcium cyclamate, is now 
available in commercial quantities 
from the Du Pont Company. “Cylan” 
is said to improve the taste and palat- 
ability of many low-calorie foods in 
weight-reducing diets and is also 
useful in certain diabetic foods where 
it is desirable to restrict carbohydrate 
intake. The product is claimed to 
have no unpleasant aftertaste and 
can be used in baking and cooking 
without loss of sweetness. It is sold 
in the form of readily soluble white 
crystal-like granules, and is avail- 
able in 100-lb. drums. Secure more 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cell and packages, etc., our 
Write for information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 


PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 


1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





KEEP THIS 
NDER YOUR 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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“ACE-HIGH” | 
Winning new customers ts an easy 

trick with uniformly good bread. You 
can count on Anheuser-Busch Yeast... 


pound after pound after pound. 
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complete information by checking No. 
3782 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3780—Coolers 


The Kol-Flo Kooler Co. has de- 
signed three new fully automatic 
models of ingredient and jacket cool- 
ers equipped for the baking industry. 
The ingredient water cooler will cool 
water down to 35° _F. It is a com- 
plete package unit and is available 
in 10 sizes. The jacket cooler is de- 
signed for water or anti-freeze solu- 
tion to circulate through the mixer 
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jacket. This is also a complete pack- 
age unit. The combination jacket and 
ingredient water cooler has two 
separate cooling unit systems, one for 
the ingredient water and a separate 
cooling system for the jacket cooling. 
Both systems are mounted on a com- 
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mon base. A picture of the ingredient 
water cooler is shown here. Secure 
additional information by checking 
No. 3780 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3753 — Roll-in margarines in 
“sheeted” form, Swift & Co. 

No. 3754—Hand sealing iron, Lew- 
syth Packaging Systems & Equip- 
ment. 

No. 3755—Bakery goods wrapping 
machine, Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 

No. 3756—Bakery paint guide, W. 
E. Long Co. 

No. 3757 — End labels, Pollock 
Paper Corp. 

No. 3758 — Maintenance and En- 
gineering book, $7.50 postpaid, Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

No. 3759 — Film on self-service, 
National Cash Register Co. 

No. 3760 — Product Catalog, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3761—Sweet dough base, Car- 
avan Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3762—Printed Wrappers, Mil- 
print, Inc. 

No. 3763—Zip tape for bread, Do- 
beckmun Co. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


* The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 

tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat ti of M 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Ciry 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








woctye § “BLODGETT’S” BY 





“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, s*:12u%: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That’s because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Quality 





IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 





e Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 

e MACAROON PASTE 

e KERNEL PASTE 

e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 35 years 
--- throughout the baking trade 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





HENRY HEIDE, incorporates 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up four 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker spon 
100% soft wheat graham 


ge ateleLs 


GRAHAM KING— 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
| LOAF will always be the big 
| value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 11-13—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Pacific Dist. No. 9, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., Francis King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, 636 S. Palouse Ave., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Statler, Hartford; Sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,"’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
* Capiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Til. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave. Chariotte. N.C. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward 
R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Favorable Weather 
Aids Gathering of 


Canadian Harvest 


WINNIPEG — With exceptionally 
favorable weather western Canada’s 
harvest is making rapid progress and 
at least 70% of the crop has been 
cut and most of this combined. Late 
stands are maturing rapidly under 
sunny skies and high temperatures 
and the fear of frost damage to late 
slow maturing crops appears to have 
been dissipated now. Where early 
stands have been harvested fall culti- 
vation is under way. The high tem- 
peratures and lack of moisture may 
delay any further fall cultivation but 
subsoil reserves generally are still 
good and in most regions a good rain 
would be welcome to help late fall 
pastures so long as killing frosts are 
not experienced. 

Apart from a range of grades in 
barley the quality of the 1955 grain 
crop in western Canada is particu- 
larly good although it is recognized 
that a hard frost could still prove 
detrimental to the quality of late 
oats and late flax. However, per- 
centagewise the volume to be so af- 
fected would be relatively small. 


MILLER 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export business worked in the 
week ended Sept. 1 exceeded 5,500,000 
bu. with almost 1,100,000 in the form 
of flour. The latter included the 
equivalent of 371,000 bu. for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations. 
IWA wheat sales amounted to 1,327,- 
000 bu. with Germany taking 418,000, 
South Africa 392,000, Netherlands 
274,000 and Belgium 172,000 while the 
remainder went to Ireland. Class 2 
wheat sales aggregating 3,113,000 bu. 
included 1,823,000 to the U.K. A total 
of 769,000 bu. was worked to Japan. 


—————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hybrid Grain Sorghum 
Seed to Be Available 


WASHINGTON — Grain sorghums 
may be the next important hybrid 
farm crop in the U.S. Hybrid grain 
sorghum seed is expected to be avail- 
able to growers in limited quantities 





B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
9% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “Headmuir” Established 1918 
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for the first time next spring, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture scientists 
have reported. In the next five years 
they expect that most of the more 
than 10,000,000 acres now annually 
planted in open-pollinated varieties 
of grain sorghums may be planted 
with new superior hybrids. On the 
basis of experimental field trials, the 
hybrids have a potential for increased 
yields of 20 to 40% over those of 
varieties currently in use, a gain at 
least equal to that which farmers 
obtain from hybrid corn. 
Eventually, say cereal breeders of 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
there may be several million addi- 
tional acres planted to the hybrid 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ve, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
( FEED & GRAIN,) .. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN ye 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











a: D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 
PT ieicneuns or 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
iL 


LIVERPOO: LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











ELIX COHEN 
née IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Drproma,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"Marve.,”’ Glasgow 





grain sorghums as they advance into 
present-day corn-growing regions. 
Hybrid grain sorghums, they add, 
have an important future on semiarid 
lands that now are producing other 
crops, including corn, on a marginal 
basis. 

Even before the recent scientific 
advances toward methods of produc- 
ing hybrid sorghums, skillful breed- 
ing work by USDA, experiment sta- 
tions of some of the Southern Great 
Plains states, and a number of farm- 
ers had made grain sorghums a bet- 
ter crop. Most noticeably, they had 
done these things: dwarfed the stalk, 
making a plant easier to harvest and 
handle and less of a drain on plant 
food and water; straightened up the 
goosenecked head, also a handling 
advantage; brought out varieties re- 
sistant to root-rot (periconia); and 
very important, cut down the time of 
maturing. 
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Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 











Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘AncHoR,” Belfast 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “fFennELL,” Liverpoo! 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacn,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR MERCHANTS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 
52, Mark Lane, C. I. F. business much preferred. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
BRODR. JUSTESEN COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 











Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


¥ Mill Agent 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Espl d ; INDEE 
eee FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY Correspondence Solicited 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
Anno 1876 —-F LOU R—— 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s . 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. Broker and Merchandiser 
ROTTERDAM 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








N. V. GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH’S 
aan FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A,B,C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 





xt xt 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


5 av ~ {SW YORK 
3 25 Beaver Street NE .@) K 59 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Coes eeeee eee ee eee Sones Ge enstxe hartuhent, 
softwheat and springwheat 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and a in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address; ‘‘Cleo” 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA. NEB 


San brancisco 





| ee ee 


WARASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 








855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IM! IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cesces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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Bartlett and Company Complete Grain 


; Facilities for 
S ; Members of 
(FORMERLY HART-BARYLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) erving the All Leading 
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changes. 
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Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





ofnbes. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


OMAHA 
St ican BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS > 





























Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr = A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « «.c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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ITS IN THE RECORD y CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
‘ MONARCH 


* CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | THE WEST 
NELSON 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 











MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT'S B 
Robin Hood Flour ESTERN. vie ETTER 


OATMEAL 
































Mills Limited a” atti £, 

— SF Ress |G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” — WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON - TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods i Co., anita 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal & USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Operati Mills at 
Wieden tame = Manitoba Brantford, cree Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


— 
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CALIFORNIA MILL 


(Continued from page 9) 





the most advanced techniques. Mr. 
Viault says that the plans call for 
the extensive use of automation 
through the installation of the most 
advanced controls and machinery and 
it is possible that only three men will 
be required to operate the comp'ete 
five-story plant which will produce 
600,000 cwt. flour annually. 

The proposals call for the use of 
the Simon pneumatic conveying sys- 
tem and Simon all-metal machines 
together with a complete range of 
prefabricated spouting of drawn steel 
tubing. In addition, the mill will 
utilize the Type “S” purifiers de- 
scribed by Eric A. Stanger, general 
manager for Simon in North America, 
at the annual technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
held in St. Louis last May. 

In the wheat cleaning plant provi- 
sion is made for the washing and 
wet scouring of the wheat. It will 
be processed through the Entoleter 
scouring system for cleaning and 
automatic flow control to the mill. 

In the flour mill section American 
sifters will be used in conjunction 
with an over-all engineering design 
to provide equipment especially suit- 
ed for processing American-grown 
wheat. The finished products will be 
moved pneumatically to the bulk flour 
storage system. This system provides 
turn-over and blending facilities us- 
ing the latest type of bin discharg- 
ers which will give simultaneous high 
speed bag packing and bulk loading 
for tote bins, bulk trucks and bulk 
railroad cars. 

y 


California Mill 
Executives Well 
Known in Trade 


LOS ANGELES—The name of Vi- 
ault is well known in American grain 
and flour trade circles. Frank Viault, 
Sr., currently spotlighted as president 
of California Milling Corp., builders 
of a completely new mill in Los An- 
geles, is a former member of the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. He has been presi- 
dent of the California company for 
more than 30 years and prior to 
that was president of the Phoenix 
Flour Mills, Phoenix, Ariz., now 


Frank Viault, Jr. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Frank Viault, Sr. 


known as the Arizona Flour Mills. 

His son, Frank Viault, Jr., vice 
president of the company, has served 
as a director, vice president and 
president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange. He served in the US. 
Navy for four years and reached the 
rank of lieutenant. 

General manager of the firm is 
Clifford B. Capps. Head miller is 
Joseph M. Leese, a member of the 
executive committee of District 10 
of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 
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Seedburo to Market 


New Moisture Tester 


CHICAGO—The Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. has made arrangements 
with Accurate Farm Moisture Test- 
ers, Inc., to market a new moisture 
tester, it has been announced by I. B. 
Phillips, president of Seedburo. 

The new tester, while designed pri- 
marily for farm use, will have ex- 
tensive use for operators of feed and 
seed stores and country elevators, it 
is claimed. 

The tester uses a distillate method 
of testing and is said to be simple to 
operate, fast and accurate. The prin- 
ciple involves a heating unit using a 
chemical formula which results in a 
relatively speedy operation. The for- 
mula and process have been patented 
and registered with the U.S. govern- 
ment patent office. 

Mr. Phillips stated that this ma- 
chine is not designed to take the 
place of rapid electronic testers now 
used in terminal and country eleva- 
tors, but he believes that country 
elevators, feed and seed dealers will 
be interested in the accurate mois- 
ture tester for standby purposes. 

This tester is capable of accurately 
testing the types of grain that can- 
not be accurately tested on the rapid 
electric testers such as grains con- 
taining snow or ice, freshly kiln dried 
corn, or mixtures of wet and dried 
grain. 

The average time necessary for a 
test is 15 min., as contrasted with 40 
min. on some other types, Mr. Phil- 
lips said. 

In addition to widespread use for 
standby purposes, it is expected to 
be widely used by universities, sec- 
ondary schools and laboratories in 


addition to every farmer that has a. 


problem of grain storage on farms. 
The apparatus is calibrated for 
corn, soybeans, all classes of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, flaxseed, grain sor- 
ghums and rice. It is planned to add 


calibrations for all types of products 
where moisture is an important fac- 
tor in the purchase, sale or the han- 
dling of the products. The apparatus 
will be sold in two models at the 
present time. The patented chemical 
solution will be sold either in bulk 
for large users or small containers 
which can be used for individual 
tests 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change: 

Aug. Sept. 

28, 2, 
—-1955—. 1955 1055 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Ine. 40 34% 35 36% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 70 72% Wm% 
Am. Cyanamid 60% 48 59 59% 
A-D-M Co, . 5 13% 39% 39% 40 
Borden 2 641% 
Cont. Baking Co... 5 2 41 
Pfd, $5.50 . -. 108 & . 106 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. S . BRK 
Pfd. $7 .. 31%, 17 . 178% 
Cream of Wheat.. 28Y, -++ 32% 
Dow Chemical .... 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 
Pid. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp... 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 


41% 
174 
51% 


. Bisenit Co... 
Pid. $7 ane mets 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 5 
Procter & Gamble. 6 105% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 30° 31% 31% 
Pid. $6 h 52 150 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4% 
Std. Brands, Ine... 39% 
Sterling Drug 52% 
Pfd. $3.50 90% 
Sunshine Bise., R64, 
United Biscuit 
of America Se 
Victor Ch. Works. 
Ward Baking Co... 
Pid. $5.50 


30% 
4% 
17% 
103% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 143 146 

American Cyanamid, Pfd. . 118% 120 

Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98 190% 

Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd... 145 155 

St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102 103 

United Biscuit of America, 
PIA SA.50 


108 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 


106% 
884% «90 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Sept. 
°° 


28, ° 

——-1955—. 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. i% 4% 7 i% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 

TOG, OB oxsanes es SO 133% .... 140 
Omar, Inc. ....... 23% 19% 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. BY 5 Sete 5% 

Ptd. ve setten ae 105% 108 110 

Stocks not traded: 


Asked 

Great A. & P. Tea Co. 96 198 
Hathaway Bak. Inc., “A” ... 5% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 23 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 144 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
19, . 
1955 1955 
Close Close 


4.25 4.15 
60 60 


—-1955—, 
High Low 
Canada Bread .... 4% 
Pid. B . es 
Can. Bakeries .... 9% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4,10 
8 


sees x 
3% 3% 
A e< o4ahe q + 
Pfd. : i 3 *55 54 
Catelli Food, - a HH ™ 
Crane ink 3) 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10 10 
Federal Grain . 29 
Pté. .... sae 30 
Gen, Bakeries aa l/ RK 
Inter-City Bakeries beets 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 90% 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. , 155 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 
Pare. 
McCabe Grain, A.. 
B en sees 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 
Ogilvie Flou 
Ptd. ad 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 
Std. Brands ...... 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A .- 
Weston, George ... 
Pfd. 44% 
*Less than Board lot. 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Holds Final Outing 


CHICAGO—The closing golf out- 
ing of the 1955 season was held at 
Elmhurst Country Club on Aug. 16 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago with 
an attendance of over 250 members 
and guests to enjoy the perfect 
weather. 

Richard Livingston, Biehl & Living- 
ston Co., Chicago, won the presi- 
dent’s cup and a solid sterling me- 
dallion bearing the club insignia. 

Prize winners included E'mer N. 
Anderson, Anderson & Co.; William 
J. Baker, Standard Brands, Inc.; Otto 
L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries; Walter 
Bespole, Elgin Milk Products Co.; 
Earl A. Butt, Jr., Vacuum Filter 
Mfg. Co.; Jerome H. Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co.; Francis E. Deppe, 
Deppe-Vienna Baking Co.; S. F. Eat- 
on, Durkee Famous Foods; Elmer G. 
Fischer, H. Piper Baking Co.; George 
W. Fooshe, Jr., J. W. Allen & Co.; 
Arthur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; William Gilbert, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co.; James Henderson, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp.; Emil Hilbert, Hil- 
bert’s Bakery; Joseph R. Janos, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods; Fred M. Jensen, 
J. T. Shuflitowski Co.; Louis G. Ku- 
churis, Mary Ann Baking Co.; Ted 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; Robert 
E. Lund, Dolly Madison Cakes; Rob- 
ert M. Martin, Ekco Products Co.; 
L. P. Nees, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
Hans L. Olman, Hans L. Olman In- 
surance Broker; William H. Olney, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.; 
James L. Rood, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
W. E. Schumacher, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; Carl W. Sippel, Waxide Paper 
Co.; N. R. Swartwout, Baking Indus- 
try Magazine, all of Chicago. Also 
James T. Anderson, Burgess Flour Co., 
Oak Park, Ill; Charles E. Campa, 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Evanston, TIL; 
A. M. Gaskill, Elmhurst, T1l.; George 
W. May, Stewart’s Bakery, Inc., 
Rochester, Ind.; Marion B. McClel- 
land, Illinois Bakers Assn., Decatur, 
Ill.; Earl D. Miller, Miller’s Mill 
Lines, Appleton, Wis.; W. R. Reid, 
Jr., Rainbo Baking Co., Aurora, TI; 
John A. ‘Revord, Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., Evanston, Tll.; Harvey G. Rodg- 
ers, Research Products Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Walter H. Rose, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Il. 

Announcements were made by the 
1955 entertainment committee chair- 
man, L. P. Nees, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, of the forthcoming 
second annual orphans’ outing, to be 
held Sept. 10, 1955, at Kiddytown 
Park, in Chicago. 

The entertainment committee is 
planning a dinner party for Nov. 12. 
1955, honoring the past-presidents of 
the club. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Fourth Plant Opens 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, pres- 
ident of Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, announces the opening of 
Pan Coatings, Inc., of New York, lo- 
cated at 41-38 Crescent St., Borough 
of Queens, Long Island City, for pan 
glazing and cleaning services in the 
metropolitan New York area and ad- 
joining territory. 

This is the fourth Pan Coatings 
plant operated by Chicago Metallic 
Rudy Fekete is in charge of the New 
York plant. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


VAN DE KAMP’S DIVIDEND 

LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 20¢ 
a share on the common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 30 to stock of record 
Sept. 10. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
fn 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Sept. 2 were up 5¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: A period of draggy flour 
sales persisted in the central states 
area during the week ending Sept. 3. 
As potential buyers continued to back 
away from any large buying move- 
ments. Total sales were estimated at 
around 50% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

It was the opinion of most mills 
that buyers were waiting for prices 
to go much lower before making any 
extensive purchases. Current prices 
show a substantial discount under 
levels at which record contracts were 
made earlier, and mills are hopeful 
that replacement purchases will de- 
velop at a steadier pace in the near 
future. Spring wheat flour trade 
showed heavy shrinkage from the 
previous weeks, although some re- 
placement buying was noted. 

Family flour business was fair as 
mills cleaned up old contracts in an- 
ticipation of a buying movement in 
the next few weeks. The price was 
lowered 10¢ during the period, but 
this only served to bring a more 
watehful attitude in hopes of lower 
prices. Soft wheat flour sales were 
extremely slow as most buyers are 
heavily booked after the recent big 
movement. 

Quotations Sept. 3: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.32@6.45, standard $6.22@6.35, 
clear $6.10; hard winter short $5.80@ 
5.95, 95% patent $5.70@5.85, clear 
$4.80@5.39; family flour $7.45; soft 
winter short $6.62@6.72, standard 
$5.92 @6.25, clear $4.75@5.01. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
extreme dullness prevailed last week 
in demand for flour. Mills were dis- 
appointed with the lack of replace- 
ment buying on a broader scale. Many 
in the trade are heavily booked into 
late winter. Clears and low grades 
were in fair demand. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported slow. 

Quotations Sept. 2: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.95. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.55, 
pastry $4.85, soft straights $5, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard $5.70, clears $5.05; spring 
short patent $6.65, standard $6.55, 
clears $6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: The strike of grain eleva- 
tor workers here has entered its 
fourth week, with no settlement as 
yet in sight. Both union Local 1826 
and management are holding firm to 
their positions, and some observers 
believe it now will turn into a long 
strike. Negotiations were suspended 
Aug. 29 but Clarence M. LaMotte, 
federal mediator, may recall the dis- 
putants to a meeting Sept. 7. 

Buffalo’s mills normally process 
250,000 bu. or more of grain daily, 
and when most of this capacity is 
shut down, it’s bound to have trade 
repercussions on pipelines clear back 


to the farms. The shortage of box- 
cars, however, has helped to prevent 
a worse congestion than has already 
occurred. 

Although Buffalo’s commercial ele- 
vators are jammed almost to capacity, 
there is only a nominal amount of 
spring wheat in storage here. The 
elevator holdings here consist mostly 
of Kansas wheat. 

A week before the strike started 
here the railroads placed an embargo 
on bulk rail shipments to elevators, 
and that was just at the time when 
the newly-harvested spring wheat was 
rolling into market. The railroads’ 
action was taken to prevent a tie-up 
of boxcars here, but in effect it also 
blocked shipments of spring wheat 
to this city. 

There still is no serious shortage 
of flour here as a result of the strike, 
but not all types can be obtained. 
Customers seeking a certain type 
flour are often willing to take any- 
thing they can get as long as it’s 
bakery-type flour. It is understood 
that the bakeries’ inventories are on 
the downside, and the outlook for 
them is none too good if the strike 
lasts much longer. 

Mills here are filling their cus- 
tomers orders from their stocks and 
also from Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and other milling centers. 

Export orders, in some instances, 
have been shifted to other cities, and 
it is likely that orders for the U.K. 
have been switched to Canada. How- 
ever, exports here of spring wheat 
flour have not been too heavy and 
much of the export trade has been 
in hard winter wheat with clearance 
from Gulf ports and the Eastern sea- 
board. 

Spring wheat flour was off 2¢ dur- 


ing the week. Sales were nominal and 
mostly on a fill-in basis. 

Kansas wheat flour was up 3¢. Sales 
also were nominal. 

Clear flours and both cake and 
pastry flours were unchanged. 

The two mills here which have 
maintained output during the strike 
beeause of special situations stepped 
up their operations to seven days last 
week. 

Quotations Sept. 2: Spring family 
$7.50@7.60, high gluten $7.24@7.42, 
short $6.77@6.89, standard $6.74@ 
6.87, straight $6.69, first clear $6.48@ 
651; hard winter short $6.48@6.55, 
standard $6.35 @6.38, first clear $6.05; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.41@ 
5.45, first clear $5.16@5.25. 

New York: The local flour market 
continued to follow the rather quiet 
pattern of recent weeks, with interest 
negligible as most bakers and jobbers 
remained on the sidelines with good 
supplies on hand. 

Some business in spring wheat 
flours of small carlot nature mostly 
for fill-ins was noted at .mid-week, 
but otherwise there was no real fea- 
ture to the market. 

The prolonged Buffalo strike causes 
continued concern, but the effects are 
not too noticeable as yet. However, 
should it continue, solid reaction 
should be noted in the local market 
within a week. Some observers see 
the possibility of a higher market 
when the strike ends as a result of 
order backlogs accumulated by other 
mills and start of operations in Buf- 
falo. 

Quotations Sept. 2: Spring family 
flour $7.60, high gluten $7.29@7.39, 
standard patent $6.75@6.84, clears 
$6.50 @6.60; hard winter short patent 








CAMPAIGN EXPANSION — Members of the board of trustees, Southern 
Bakers Association University Fund, Inc., are shown here during a recent 
meeting at which plans were made for securing additional funds for scholar- 
ships and necessary improvements to the school of baking science and man- 
agement, Florida State University. Seated, left to right: Brooks Pearson, 
Shellmar Products Corp.; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the baking department 
at Florida State; Sanford V. Epps, Claussen’s Bakeries, chairman of the fund 
group; R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., co-chairman; William H. Kelley, 
Grocers Baking Co., and Ralph Ward, Merchants Bakery, Inc., president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. Standing, left to right: James E. Stroupe, James E. 
Stroupe Co.; Benson E. Skelton, SBA secretary; E. L. Harding; George G. 
Grant, American Bakeries Co.; Charles D. Singleton, Collins Baking Co., and 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, Columbia Baking Co. A. R. Fleischmann, Standard Brands, 
Inc., a board member, is not pictured. The group voted to expand the board 
by three members, two to come from the retail baking trade and one to rep- 


resent chain grocery bakers. 


$6.32@6.42, standard patent $6.12@ 
6.22; soft winter high ratio $6.20@ 
7.20, straights $5.30@5.45. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in 
a comparatively narrow range in the 
local market last week indicative of 
the decided lack of trading interest 
in practically all segments of the 
trade. Springs eased gradually during 
the week, finally closing unchanged 
to 8¢ net lower after an extreme de- 
cline of 10¢. Hard winters displayed 
an extreme decline of 5¢ during the 
week but recovered most of the drop 
to finish 1¢ net lower. Only one 
change occurred in the soft wheat 
flours, eastern straights advancing 5¢. 

Trading action during the week 
was extremely slow, suggesting that 
most traders had exhausted their buy- 
ing interest during the low price point 
several weeks ago. Only a few trans- 
actions were reported, and they were 
generally of a fill-in nature for a spot 
requirement. 

Quotations Sept. 3: Spring short 
patents $6.76@6.86, standards $6.66@ 
6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.52@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.33@6.43, standards $6.13@ 
6.23; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52@ 
6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.52, high ratio $6.22@7.22; 
family $7.72. 

Philadelphia: The quiet, which had 
been generally expected in the wake 
of some heavy buying in recent weeks, 
proved the predominant feature of 
the local flour market last week. If 
anything, the dullness was more pro- 
nounced by the reluctance of purchas- 
ers to go into action until after the 
Labor Day shutdown. However, mill 
representatives saw no hope for any 
vigorous acceleration of ordering in 
the immediate post-holiday period un- 
less the price situation becomes so 
attractive to bakers and jobbers that 
they get around to thinking that 
some additional coverage is indicated. 

Some of the thinking about the 
prospect of a sharp downward re- 
vision in mill postings is believed to 
be based on the recent action of the 
market, where a soggy undertone 
manifested itself. This was pretty 
much the case last week as declines 
of as much as 10¢ a sack from the 
previous week became the rule or 
limited turnover, which represented 
some fill-ins by bakers who had not 
booked as far ahead as their com- 
petitors. Meanwhile, retail activity is 
in a transition stage, with vacation- 
ers returning to the city at the official 
end of the vacation season. 

Quotations Sept. 3: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.70 
@6.80, standard $6.65@6.75, first 
clear $6.50@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.10@ 
6.20; soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all flour were 
practically nil last week. Family pat- 
ents were the exception, with some 
reporting moderate sales at a reduc- 
tion of 10¢ from the previous week. 

Most mills in recent large sales of 
soft wheat pastry flours offered no 
conversion terms. There were no con- 
versions of hard Kansas last week as 
bakers think present prices for 
springs too high. However, the hope 
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is still entertained that lower priced 
spring patents will shortly be offered 
and conversions in both Kansas and 
soft wheat patents may be made. 
Directions are good, but the strike 
at Buffalo has been tying up some 
shipments. At present bakeries are 
not suffering as they seem fairly well 
stocked, but local offices are con- 
cerned about shipments should the 
strike continue as other shipping 
points give indication they are behind 
in their present shipping directions. 
Quotations Sept. 3: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.97@6.17, medium 
patent $6.07@6.22, short patent $6.17 
@6.32; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.64@6.77, medium patent $6.69@ 
6.82, short patent $6.74@6.87, clears 
$6.45@6.68, high gluten $7.19@7.32; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.45@7.50; other brands $6.85@7.27; 
pastry and cake flours $5.05@6.98. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, with export business still un- 
consummated, although millers look 
for a break in this picture at any 
time. Domestic buyers are fairly well 
taken care of for nearby needs, and 
are waiting to see what wheat prices 
will do before booking too far ahead. 
However, there is a feeling in the 
trade that prices for the season are 
not too far from bottom, and the 
next week or so could see a fair 
amount of domestic business written. 
Prices were unchanged. Family pat- 
ent $7.80, bluestem $6.95, bakery 
$6.97, pastry $6.07. 

Portland: Flour markets improved 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
with grinding by mills on a heavier 
scale. Domestic buyers were buying 
steadily, with mill bookings both for 
current and future shipment better. 
Buyers were more encouraged with 
the wheat markets stabilized around 
the loan level. Business conditions in 
the area have been good, and this has 
been reflected in mill purchases. Ex- 
port bookings are not heavy but suffi- 
cient to aid in general mill opera- 
tions. 

Quotations Sept. 2: High gluten 
$7.01, all Montana $6.88, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.06, bluestem bakers 
$6.96, cake $7.02, pastry $6.12, pie 
$5.82, whole wheat 100% $6.30, gra- 
ham $5.94, cracked wheat $5.70. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
quiet last week, due to some extent 
to the approaching Labor Day holi- 
day week-end. Domestic business is 
expected to improve with the end of 
vacations and the re-opening of 
schools. 

Quotations Sept. 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Some of the country mills are busy 
grinding winter wheat flour for the 
domestic trade, but there has been 
no interest in winter wheat flour for 
export. Quotations Sept. 3: $3.65, 100 
lb. f.a.s. Montreal in export cottons. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
were light, but mills appear to have 
sufficient to meet their current re- 
quirements. The trade anticipates 
some improvement in deliveries when 
farmers have completed current fall 
work. Quotations Sept. 3: $1.44@1.46 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills report 
interest in export and domestic flour 
sales at a low ebb at present. In- 
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quiries are limited, but it is pointed 
out that this is a seasonal trend and 
prices remain unchanged. Export 
flour business for the week ended 
Sept. 1 amounted to 239,500 bbl. This 
figure included 82,500 bbl. to IWA 
destinations. Most of the business was 
in small lots. 

Quotations Sept. 3: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Export flour interest 
here continues at a comparatively low 
ebb. Business confirmed recently has 
been confined mainly to regular 
monthly requirements. The situation 
as far as the Philippines is concerned 
shows no material change. 

Canadian exporters were pleased 
with cabled reports from Manila dur- 
ing the week that under the new quo- 
tation limits, Filipino importers of 
Canadian hard wheat flour are now 
on an equal footing with importers 
of U.S. wheat flour from the stand- 
point of opening letters of credit. 

Domestic prices are steady, but 
there are rumors in the trade that if 
the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers grant the railways the proposed 
10% increase on domestic grain mov- 
ing to this coast, flour quotations will 
go up. This might possibly be re- 
flected in higher bread prices. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds: First patents $11.10 in cottons 
and $11.30 in $8’s jutes; bakers’ pat- 
ents $9.50 in paper bags and $9.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.50 and western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Shipments of local 
millfeed to the eastern areas normal- 
ly supplied by the strike-closed Buf- 
falo mills continue to hold the market 
firm in spite of indifferent local de- 
mand. Output at Minneapolis mills 
was heavy last week, and production 
was maintained on Labor Day, norm- 
ally a holiday. Quotations Sept. 6: 
Bran $37.50@38, standard midds. 
$38.60@39, flour midds. $48.50, red 
dog $52@55. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
continues rather indifferent. Mixers 
are enly mildly interested and then 
solely in quick shipment purchases. 
Offerings are not pressing but are a 
little more evident recently as flour 
production in the area shows some 
increase. Quotations Sept. 6, car lots, 
Kansas City: Bran $36@36.50 ton, 
shorts $39.50@40, sacked; bran $33@ 
33.75, shorts $37.50@38.25, midds. 
$35.75 @ 36.25, bulk. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, coming from mixers 
and jobbers. A decided upturn in 
mill door sales. was noted. Prices 
fluctuated to a minor degree during 
the week, then closed unchanged from 
a week ago. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Sept. 3: bran $36@36.75, 
shorts $39.50@ 40.25 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
last week has been limited and the 
offerings were light. Quotations Sept. 
2. burlaps: bran $43@44, gray shorts 
$46@47, delivered Texas common 
points; $1 lower on bran and un- 
changed on shorts, compared with 
one week previous. 

Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis delivered Kansas 
City, Sept. 1: bran $36@36.50, gray 
shorts $39.50@40. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
supply of millfeeds last week but 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 
7—Wheat— 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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THE 


NEW JERSEYITES TRAVEL—A special trip was made up the Hudson River 
recently by executive board and convention committee representatives from 
each division of the New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, Inc., to talk over 
plans for the forthcoming convention and exhibition at Asbury Park on Oct. 
29-31. Shown on board the yacht, Sujed, owned by Elton Vineburg, president 
of Allied Trades NJ. Div. 9, are, left to right: (Seated) Hubert Berchem, 
president, NJBBT; Jacob Breen, registration chairman; Joseph Gratzel, presi- 
dent, North Jersey Div.; Paul Kiefer, vice president, Allied Trades N.J. Div. 9; 
Siegfred Blaschke, Hudson County Div.; (standing, first row) Paul Boruta, 
secretary, NJBBT; Michael Herzog, executive secretary of NJBBT; Carl 
Greus, Essex Div.; Francis Dietch, vice president, North Jersey Div.; Rudy 
Douma, field secretary, NJBBT; C. R. Kooiman, treasurer, NJBBT; Frank B. 
Casey, Jr., North Central Jersey Div.; (standing, top row) Elton Vineburg; 
Walter Maier, vice president, NJBBT, and Richard Methven, permanent con- 
vention chairman and NJ. director, ARBA. 





the demand was poor. Prices declined 
$1 on bran and 25¢ on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $38.75@ 
39.75, mill run $40.50@41.50, shorts 
$42.25 @43.25; mixed. or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 2: bran $36.25@36.75, shorts 
$39.75 @40.25; bran declined $1 ton 
and shorts 25¢ ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Sept. 6. It was said lack of 
interest was due to a slow formula 
feed business. Supplies were adequate 
for the period. Quotations Sept. 6: 
Bran $42@42.50, standard midds $44 
@ 44.50, flour midds $55@56, red dog 
$58 @59. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
fair last week, with supplies ade- 
quate. The price trend was lower. 
Quotations Sept. 2: bran $40.50@41, 
shorts $44@44.50, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week and sales were mostly in 
dribbles. Mixers are holding to the 
sidelines. They are not buying too 
heavily in the West, and then only 
out of necessity because they believe 
that prices will drop as soon as the 
strike of elevator workers at Buf- 
falo is ended. Trading, however, is 


quiet all over the nation. Mixers are 
not overstocking because of the tre- 
mendous supply of feed available. It 


was said that business in the West 
would be even quieter than it is if 
it weren't for eastern strike-caused 
trade. Quotations Sept. 2 (nominal): 
bran $46@46.75, standard midds. $49 
@ 49.75, flour midds. $59, red dog $59. 

Boston: Feedstuff trading con- 
tinued slow in the local market last 
week. Daily price fluctuations were 
extremely limited, generaly no more 
than 50¢ in either direction, finally 
closing unchanged for the week on 


both bran and middlings. The strike 
situation in Buffalo limited offer- 
ings locally, but most buyers ap- 
peared satisfied with the supply situ- 
ation based on their attitude of in- 
difference. Quotations Sept. 3: bran 
$55, standard midds. $57. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices stood 
their ground pretty well last week 
in the local market, which continued 
to experience reduced demand. Deal- 
ers expected that some improvement 
in purchasing would be noted in the 
post-Labor Day period. The Sept. 3 
quotation on bran of $52.50, was up 
50¢ from the previous week, but oth- 
er postings were unchanged, leaving 
standard midds. at $55 and red dog 
at $65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
good last week. As millfeed supplies 
come largely through Toledo, this 
territory has not been affected as 
yet by the Buffalo strike. Wheat, 
oats and corn are being bought lo- 
cally by some grain houses but are 
being offered in smaller amounts as 
prices are too low now to Cause 
many farmers to sell on this mar- 
ket. Quotations Sept. 2, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $50.30@51.35, 
standard midds. $52.30@53.35, flour 
midds. $60.30@62.35, red dog $67.30 
@69.35. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet and easy last week, with little 
or no activity. Some mills held their 
lists steady at $45 per ton delivered, 
but fair amounts of business were 
said to have been turned at $1 less 
than this, and supplies appeared to 
be more than ample to take care of 
demand. The trade simply does not 
feel like booking ahead at this time, 
and millfeed, along with other in- 
gredients of various kinds, seems to 
be a bit in excess supply. Market 
quiet and easy at $45 per ton de- 
livered, sacked. 

Portland: Millrun $44.00, midds 
$49.00 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
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changed last week, but the market 
was stronger than in the previous 
week, millers reported. Supply and 
demand are about equal. Mills are 
operating six days a week and are 
booked through September. Quota- 
tions Sept. 2: red bran and mill run 
$45, middings $50; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $52, middlings $57; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$52.50, middlings $57.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Lack of demand 
last week resulted in lower bran 
prices; otherwise business was well 
maintained. Quotations Sept. 3: bran 
$51@53, shorts $60@61, middlings 
$65 @66, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed prices have 
strengthened with buying orders ex- 
ceeding immediate output from west- 
ern mills. A lull in the demand for 
flour has retarded production. Most 
of the stocks are going to eastern 
Canada. Quotations Sept. 3: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $41@44, shorts $48 
@52, middlings $55@57. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed market re- 
mained generally unchanged last 
week. Bran offerings were slightly 
easier from some mills. Supplies were 
about ample for current needs. Cash 
car quotations, Sept. 2: bran $48@53, 
shorts $57@59, middlings $63. 


Rye 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 3, as prices de- 
clined about 5¢ sack. Quotations Sept. 
3: White patent rye $4.05@4.07, 
medium $3.85 @3.87, dark $3.30@3.32. 

Minneapolis: Prices were off 5¢ 
sack, and sales activity was light. 
Quotations Sept. 2: Pure white rye 
$3.70@3.75, medium rye $3.50@3.55, 
dark rye $2.95@3. 

Portland: Less than carload prices, 
Sept. 2: white patent $6.10, pure dark 
rye $5.40. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
gave no indication last week of go- 
ing anywhere in particular, although 
some observers thought they detect- 
ed an easiness in the undertone. How- 
ever, dealings were on a restricted 
scale. The Sept. 3 quotation on rye 
white of $4.55@4.65 was 5¢ sack 
under that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small last week. Large bakeries re- 
stocked on the price break of some 
weeks ago and smaller bakeries buy 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. Di- 
rections are fair. Quotations Sept. 3, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.35@4.46, medium 
$4.15@4.26, dark $3.55@3.71, blend- 
ed $6.16@6.26, rye meal $3.85@3.96. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair last week. Prices 
were lower. Quotations Sept. 2: pure 
white $4.38, medium $4.18, dark $3.63, 
rye meal $3.88. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 


week. Sales were nominal and mostly. 


on a fill-in basis. Quotations Sept. 2: 
white rye $4.60@4.70, medium rye 
$4.40@4.50, dark rye $3.85@3.95. 
New York: Rye flour prices re- 
mained stable last week with inter- 
est only shown in occasional bookings 
of a fill-in nature. Quotations Sept. 
2: pure white patents $4.45@4.55. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
quiet last week, but cooler weather 
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should stimulate sales. Quotations 
Sept. 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The unusually warm 
weather that has prevailed over west- 
ern Canada has been a factor in 
reduced domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal. However, interest is ex- 
pected to improve in the very near 
future. Stocks are only moderate and 
quotations remain steady. With the 
1955 harvest under way, it now ap- 
pears certain that mills will soon 
have ample stocks of quality oats for 
milling purposes in contrast to the 
extremely short supply following the 
1954 harvest. Quotations Sept. 3: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces; 
all prices cash carlots. 
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New Jersey Bakers 
Map Meeting Plans 


BEAR MOUNTAIN, N.Y. — A 
special meeting of the executive 
board and convention committee, 
New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, 
Inc., was held here recently to talk 
over plans for the group’s annual 
convention and exhibition in Asbury 
Park, N.J., on Oct. 29-31. 

The event promises to be the big- 
gest and best ever held, Hubert Ber- 
chem, NJBBT president, told repre- 
sentatives from each division. He said 
that plans were shaping up for an 
informative program better than any- 
thing attempted before in New Jer- 
sey. 

Plans include a special “Bakers’ 
Art” cake exhibit and a “Cookies on 
Parade” demonstration. The list of 
guest speakers was said to be prac- 
tically completed. 

Three fourths of the booth space 
have been contracted for, according 
to latest reports. Allied companies of 
every type have shown an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the physical lay- 
out of the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret’s 
mezzanine exhibit floor, Richard 
Methven, convention exhibits chair- 
man, said. Last call has been issued 
to manufacturers and suppliers of 


bakery equipment and ingredients 
who wish to contract exhibition 
space. 


The hotel management has allotted 
some new areas for exhibition pur- 
poses. These spaces are on ground 
floor level and lend themselves to 
heavier type equipment displays, Mr. 
Methven said. 
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Pacific Conference 
Scheduled April 16-18 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Pacific 
Northwes: Bakers Conference will be 
conducted April 16-18 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nouncement of the 23rd annual con- 
ference was made by Roger Williams, 
secretary-manager of the enterprise. 
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West Virginia Bakers 
To Meet July 15-18 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The 1956 
convention of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. has been scheduled for July 
15-18 at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED 

BLUE RAPIDS, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Co. here 
has completed a new grain storage 
building with a capacity of 110,- 
000 bu. 
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Frank M. Ewer 


Bemis Bag Official 
To Retire Sept. 30 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Frank M. Ewer, 
director of the Boston burlap depart- 
ment of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., will re- 
tire Sept. 30 after 59 years of service 
with the company. He will settle on 
Cape Cod, where he has summered 
for many years. 

Mr. Ewer joined Bemis in 1896. 
He was manager at San Francisco 
from 1906 to 1911, when he returned 
to Boston as assistant burlap buyer. 
In 1925 he became head of the Bur- 
lap department. 

In addition to his developmental 
work in the buying and utilization of 
burlap, Mr. Ewer played an impor- 
tant part in establishing the Bemis 
process for classifying Indian jute 
mills, a classification that is accepted 
as standard throughout the industry. 
This work took him to England, Scot- 
land and India. 

Mr. Ewer was treasurer of the 
company from 1921 to 1946. He was 
elected a director in 1921 and vice 
president in 1940. 
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Minnesota Milling 
Figure Dies at 88 


COLOGNE, MINN. — Philip Guet- 
tler, Sr., actively associated with 
the Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co. for 
65 years, died Sept. 5 at the age of 
88 years. 

Mr. Guettler began working at the 
age of 14 in the flour milling com- 
pany, which had been founded by his 
father, George, in 1883. He became 
sole owner in 1925 and continued his 
active interest until the company’s 
incorporation in 1947. He remained 
in an advisory capacity until his 
death. 

Mr. Guettler’s son, Philip, Jr., is 
president of the company, which now 
manufactures feeds. His other sons, 
John and William, and a fourth gen- 
eration in the family, also are asso- 
ciated with the firm. 
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Illinois Bakeries Merge 


LA SALLE, ILL—Orsinger’s 
Bakery, LaSalle, Ill., and Purity Bak- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Ill, have merged. 
The LaSalle firm will be known as 
Orsinger’s Division of the Purity 
Baking Co. 

Production of Orsinger’s bread will 
be moved to the Ottawa plant but 
distribution offices will remain in 
LaSalle. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Wisconsin Bakers’ 
Convention to Note 


50th Anniversary 


MILWAUKEE—tThe program pre- 
pared for the golden anniversary con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., is in readiness, and indi- 
cations are that a good-sized turnout 
will attend the event Sept. 11-13. The 
convention will be at the Hotel Plank- 
inton. 

The Sept. 11 program: 10 a.m., reg- 
istration and bakery exhibit open; 
12:15 p.m., buses leave for Milwaukee 
County Stadium for Milwaukee- 
Philadelphia baseball doubleheader; 
7:45 p.m., get-acquainted party. 

Sept. 12: 8 a.m., early bird break- 
fast, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn., 
speaker—Lloyd Larson, sports edi- 
tor of Milwaukee Sentinel, “Sense 
and Nonsense in Sports’; 9 a.m., 
wholesalers’ session; 9:30 a.m., “Give 
Your Packages Appetite Appeal,” 
John M. Tindall, Waxed Paper 
Merchandising Council; 10:15 a.m. 
“The American Institute of Baking 
and Industry Problems,” L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Til, and chairman, AIB; 10:45 a.m. 
“Past, Present and Future,” E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president, American Bak- 
ers Assn.; 11:15 a.m. “General His- 
tory, Theory and Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Brew Process,” Dr. John 
Macelli, Fleischmann Laboratories; 
“Practical Commercial Application 
of the Brew Process,” Ralph E. 
Manewal, Fleischmann Division, 
Standards Brands, Inc.; noon—ladies’ 
luncheon, sponsored by Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Ladies Assn., and style 
show; 12:30 p.m. retailers’ luncheon, 
Joseph Vann, president of the as- 
sociation, and Hugo Bomberg, presid- 
ing; 1:30 p.m., “Is the Retail Baker 
Going to Follow the Trend of Self- 
Service?” W. E. Vandiver, National 
Cash Register Co., panel discussion; 
6 p.m. cocktail hour; 7 p.m. annual 
dinner and dance. 

Sept. 13: 10:30 a.m. board of gov- 
ernor’s meeting. 
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Noted Wheat Breeder 


Honored by College 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Joseph 
Danne, El Reno, noted wheat breeder, 
was presented with a “diploma of dis- 
tinction” by Dr. Oliver Willham, 
president of Oklahoma A&M College, 
at the recent annual Agronomy Field 
Day. 

Mr. Danne’s distinction is as the 
originator of Triumph wheat, which 
last year was planted on 40% of 
Oklahoma’s hard red winter wheat 
acreage, and on more than 5 million 
acres throughout the U.S. Mr. Danne 
first distributed Triumph in 1940 aft- 
er his patient self-taught methods of 
breeding proved successful. The 
wheat instantly was acclaimed for its 
disease resistance and for its excel- 
lent milling qualities. 





ARNOLD BAKERS DONATES 
BREAD 


WASHINGTON — At the rate of 
20,000 loaves of bread a day, the 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y., has been helping to feed Con- 
necticut flood victims during the 
emergency period. The bakers do- 
nated their time to bake the bread, 
while management furnished the in- 
gredients and transportation to Win- 
sted, Conn. 











George Smutny has moved from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City, where 
he will now make his headquarters. 
Mr. Smutny is west central district 
manager for the Entoleter Division 
of the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co. 

& 


Raymond A. West has been ap- 
pointed assistant agricultural attache 
at the American Embassy in Ottawa 
and will take up his duties shortly 
after a period of training in Wash- 
ington. Mr. West has been editor of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau News and 
information director for the Farm 
Bureau federation for eight years. 

e 

“Want to join me in an African 
Safari?” is the question Keats E. 
Soder is asking his friends these days. 
Mr. Soder, an Oklahoma City real 
estate dealer, is well-known to millers 
and grain men as a former director 
of the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. Mr. Soder was the 
first man in line to reserve a place 
on the Friends of the Zoo safari to 
Africa now being organized in Okla- 
homa City. An avid hunter, Mr. Soder 
is interested in African big game, but 
the expedition will not be for gun 
carrying hunters alone. Those who 
want to photograph, or just see the 
sights, also are welcome. 


& 

S. N. Kimpton, W. S. Kimpton & 
Sons, Melbourne, Australia, has been 
visiting the different milling centers 
in the U.S. and Canada. Accom- 
panied by his wife, Mr. Kimpton 
is on his way back to Australia after 
having spent the past two months in 
England and Europe. He was a caller 
at the New York office of The North- 
western Miller Aug. 30. 

m 

Jasper Conn, former manager in 
Vancouver for the Cargill Grain Co. 
and recently stationed at Montreal, 
paid a visit to the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange one day recently to renew 
old acquaintanceships. Mr. Conn is 
now attached to the Chicago office. 


€ 
James O. Howard and Frank W. 
Ehman have been appointed agricul- 


DEATHS 


Herbert Drakeford, formerly of 
Spillers, Ltd., the British flour mill- 
ing group, died in Lordon recently. 
Mr. Drakeford’s\father, the late 
D. J. L. Drakeford, and his brother, 
E. P. G. Drakeford-were prominent 
members of the flour importing busi- 
ness in London but Herbert achieved 
equal prominence on the milling side 
of the trade. An acknowledged expert 
on grain, he was called into consulta- 
tion by the government and by trade 
bodies on several occasions. 


Noah M. Wheatley, founder of 
Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., died Aug. 27. Surviving is 
the widow, Leopoldine, a son, Floyd 
A., president of the company, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Eleanore Sweney. 


Allan McGavin, Sr., co-founder of 
McGavin's Bakeries, Lt., Vancouver, 
died recently at the age of 62. He 
had been vice president and sales 
manager of the company. 








tural attache and assistant agricul- 
tural attache, respectively, at the 
American Embassy in Cairo. Mr. 
Howard has served for 15 years with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and has been associated with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. Mr. 
Ehman has an agricultural back- 
ground. The appointments are looked 
upon by USDA as important because 
Egypt takes 55% of its wheat re- 
quirements from the U.S. It also im- 
ports flour. 
s 


Ben C. McCabe, president of the 
McCabe Co., Minneapolis, is making 
rapid recovery from a series of three 
operations which has put him on the 
inactive list for most of the past 
summer. Mr. McCabe had been taken 
ill at Cut Bank, Mont., last June 
while on a crop inspection trip. He 
expects to be back in his office be- 
ginning on a part time basis next 
week. Mr. McCabe is a former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. 

e 


The president of Fort Morgan Mills, 
J. K. Malo of Denver, called at the 
Millers National Federation offices in 
Chicago, Aug. 29. 

a 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, attended a 
federation committee meeting in 
Louisville Sept. 1. 
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Pillsbury Shifts Buffalo 


Managerial Personnel 


BUFFALO — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has appointed Stanley A. Tirrell as 
manager of its Buffalo grain division. 
He succeeds Elbert Hargesheimer, 
Jr., who will become associated with 
the Pierce & Cash real estate and 
insurance agency in suburban Ham- 
burg Oct. 1. 

As division manager, Mr. Tirrell 
will have supervision over Pillsbury’s 
Pool Elevator. The company has also 
named Neil P. Feuquay as assistant 
manager of the grain division. He 
formerly was co-manager of Pills- 
bury’s Kansas City office. 

Mr. Tirrell was vice president and 
secretary of the Superior Grain Corp. 
until Pillsbury purchased the Pool 
Elevator in 1952. He then worked 
with Mr. Hargesheimer in managing 
the grain elevator. Mr. Hargesheimer 
has been with Pillsbury since 1950 
when he set up and managed the 
grain division here. 
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Corn Belt Mills, Inc. 


Buys Two Elevators 


GIBSON CITY, ILL. — The pur- 
chase of two grain elevators from the 
Quaker Oats Co. has been announced 
by W. Thomas Francis, general man- 
ager of Corn Belt Mills, Inc., Gibson 
City. 

One is in Gibson City and the other 
in Derby, Ill. They have a combined 
capacity of 50,000 bu. and will be 
operated under the name of Corn 
Belt Grain Co. 

The firm plans to remodel the Gib- 
son City elevator and install equip- 
ment to do custom grinding and mix- 
ing. Grain will be bought and sold 
at both elevators, according to Mr. 
Francis. 
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Grain Firm Installs 


Seat Belts on Cars 


MINNEAPOLIS — Company auto- 
mobiles of F. H. Peavey & Co. and 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. are 
being equipped with seat belts. The 
belts are intended to keep front seat 
passengers from being thrown for- 
ward in a collision, and are designed 
to hold the doors closed as well. 

Available as optional equipment on 
some 1956 automobiles, national safe- 
ty figures show the seat belts can 
materially cut down on accident in- 
juries and fatalities and greatly re- 
duce the severity of injuries. 
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Omar Wheat Seedings 


Increased in Oregon 


PENDLETON, ORE.—Twenty-five 
eastern Oregon wheat growers select- 
ed to increase seed stocks this year 
of Omar wheat—a new highly smut- 
resistant red chaff club wheat de- 
signed to replace Elmar—will meet 
here Sept. 13 to draw final plans with 
the Oregon seed allocation committee. 

Committee chairman D. D. Hill, 
Oregon State college farm crops de- 
partment head, says the 25 growers 
will receive a total of 400 bu. reg- 
istered seed for increase on about 
700 acres. 

The committee will retain control 
of 80% of the production for further 
distribution next year. 

Allocation of seed supplies in Ore- 
gon next year will be on proportion 
to counties’ current production of 
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Georgene V. Barte 


JOINS INSTITUTE — Georgene V. 
Barte, formerly assistant professor of 
home economics at the University of 
New Mexico, has joined the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, as a region- 
al home economist. Miss Barte will 
travel in all New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Michigan providing 
technical information about flour 
foods and aiding in interpreting pro- 
grams of nutrition education. 





club wheat varieties. The committee’s 
1956 goal is 20,000 bu. of Omar- 
enough to seed 30,000 to 40,000 acres. 

Omar outyielded Elmar in all the 
more humid areas of the Pacific 
Northwest in extensive tests by ex- 
periment stations of OSC, Washing- 
ton State College and University of 
Idaho. It has excellent milling and 
baking qualities and is superior to 
Elmar as a soft pastry wheat. The 
new wheat was developed from an 
Elgin 19-Elmar cross by Orville Vo- 
gel, USDA plant breeder stationed 
at WSC. Plant pathologists report the 
new variety as the most highly re- 
sistant wheat to all known races of 
smut in their experience. 
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Food Firms Replace 
Stocks Lost in Floods 


NEW YORK—Many food firms are 


aiding grocers whose stocks were 
Wasned away in the Northeastern 
floods last month. 

One of the first to announce a 


special program for aiding stricken 
grocers was the National Biscuit Co. 
The firm announced a policy of com- 
plete rep'acement of all stocks of 
crackers, cookies, cereals and dog 
food at full replacement value. 

All regional and district personnel 
received orders to expedite shipments. 
In some hard-hit areas, the com- 
pany’s field forces are working out 
of temporary offices in order to meet 
emergency food requirements. 

General Foods Corp. said it will 
bear part of the losses suffered by 
retailers on uninsured company pro- 
ducts destroyed or made unsalable by 
the floods. ‘Retailers will be reim- 
bursed through wholesalers by direct 
replacement or credit. 

Most food companies were sharing 
at least some of the losses sustained 
by retailers and distributors of their 
products, Robert Bingham, vice presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, said. Reimbursements 
vary from one-third to one-ha!f the 
value of products destroyed, he added. 
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Blum's, San Francisco, 
Stages Dedication 


SAN FRANCISCO — The biggest 
cake ever baked in the 63-year his- 
tory of Blum’s, San Francisco, was 
unveiled Aug. 22 for dedication of 
the company’s newest retail bake 
store and restaurant on Union Square 
simultaneously with opening of a new 
entrance to Macy’s. 

The first slice of the cake was cut 
by San Francisco’s Mayor Elmer E. 
Robinson at special opening cere- 
monies. An estimated 50,000 portions 
were served to the general public 
during the day. 


Liquid Sugar Plant 
To Open in California 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Union Su- 
gar division of Consolidated Foods 
Corp. at San Francisco has entered 
the liquid sugar market and stream- 
lined production facilities for the new 


product have been installed at 
Union's plant in Santa Barbara 
County. 


Roland Tognazzini, president of the 
company, has announced that liquid 
sugar produced by Union will be de- 
livered to industrial users in the bak- 
ing, confectionery and other indus- 
tries by rail cars and tank cars. 

Mr. Tognazzini said that the de- 
cision to manufacture and market 
liquid sugar was based on new in- 
dustrial uses and increased demand 
for the product in the West. 
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WORLD WHEAT OUTPUT GAIN SEEN 


(Continued from: page 9) 





will exceed that of 1954 but not up 
to the record harvest of 1953. Official 
sources here have indicated that re- 
ports reaching government agencies 
show that the Turkish crop will be 
high in durum wheats, and they be- 
lieve that Turkey may continue as 
an importer of U.S. hard winter 
wheats as a consequence. 

In India-Pakistan, wheat produc- 
tion is now indicated higher than last 
year, with the major change found 
in the Indian outturn. In Pakistan, 
a small decrease from 1954 is indi- 
cated. 

In North Africa, the outlook indi- 
cates a smaller availability, resulting 
from lowered acreage in Tunisia. In 
Morocco, the harvest is reported as 
approximately a fourth less than last 
year, the record, but still well above 
average. 

The official USDA round-up of 
world wheat production fails to com- 
ment on the effects of the internal 
political situation in French Mor- 
occo, which conceivably could in- 
fluence the availability of wheat from 
that area into world markets. 

The Egyptian crop is down from 
1954 but still at a high level for that 
nation. 

The distribution of production for 
1955, with major increases reported 
in Canada, again sets the stage for 


a struggle for world markets between 
Canada with its generally high qual- 
ity crop, and the U.S., with sales of 
surpluses stimulated by several sub- 
sidy and easy sales term devices. 

Informed U.S. international agri- 
cultural experts recently expressed 
the opinion that on the basis of 
world supply conditions the USS. 
could conceivably match its 1954-55 
crop year exports of approximately 
270 million bushels of wheat and 
wheat flour. Such a goal would be 
attained through further large ex- 
ports to Yugoslavia, Turkey and prob- 
ably India, where reserves have been 
drawn down to little more than 250,- 
000 tons as compared with a domestic 
reserve of better than 2 million tons 
a year earlier. 

The race to sell wheat in the im- 
porting areas may find a crazy-quilt 
pattern. Probable again are large pur- 
chases of U.S. wheat by Western 
Germany, Japan and the Netherlands. 
But the distribution of wheat from 
Italy, France and Turkey poses a 
question of the extent to which those 
nations, through bilateral arrange- 
ments, may cut into the US. wheat 
export market. The immediate effect 
of Italian, French and Turkish avail- 
ability would be primarily felt in the 
U.S. since the wheats of those na- 
tions are not competitive in quality 
with Canadian. 
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La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


You can depend 


on LA GRANGE 
FLO 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Another influence which may affect 
U.S. exports is foreign governments’ 
probable expectation of steadily low- 
er price levels for CCC wheat stocks 
during the crop year as the USS. 
price support moves into lower 
ground for the 1955-56 crop. 

CCC is known to be directly in the 
line of fire from congressmen who 
are disturbed over the inability of 
the U.S. to boost exports. At the 
urging of the House subcommittee on 
appropriations, CCC named a general 
sales manager to push the export 
movement of agricultural surpluses. 
Unless this movement gets under way 
on a broad scale, the resumption ot 
congressional sessions may find that 
committee raising the roof. 

If foreign wheat buyers delay pro- 
curement, USDA officials may be 
driven to drastic expedients to get 
grains and other surpluses moving 
into the export stream. 





BUFFALO STRIKE 


(Continued from page 9) 





City and other mills. (See flour mar- 
kets on page 46.) 

Flour production at Buffalo was 
only 15% of five-day capacity last 
week, showing a slight increase from 
the previous week. Two mills, the 
George P. Urban Milling Co. and 
the Standard Milling Co., are not 
affected by the strike and have con- 
tinued operations. 

The lengthy tie-up of grain-con- 
suming facilities at Buffalo has 
caused the inevitable back-up of 
grain. No grain has been shipped into 
that city, via rail or lake steamer, 
since a week before the strike start- 
ed and the effects of this are bound 
to be felt clear back to the farm 
pipelines. With no lake shipments out 
of Duluth and Superior for Buffalo, 
spring wheat is backing up to Min- 
neapolis. A serious boxcar shortage 
that has kept the newly-harvested 
grain from moving from farm points 
has helped prevent more serious con- 
gestion. 

Since the Buffalo elevators are 
jammed nearly to capacity, once the 
strike is settled, it is believed pro- 
duction at the: mills can start almost 
immediately. 

Also negotiating a new contract 
are the members of Local 109, Grain 
Shovelers (AFL), with the Grain 
Handling Co., Ine. This union is not 
officially on strike because, since no 
shipments are coming into the city, 
there is no work for them. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED HEAD MILL- 


er for large southwestern mill. Excellent 














salary and bonus. Write giving full par- 
ticulars. Address 1089, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

BAKER FOR EXPERIMENTAL COOKIE 
baking—If you can make a high quality 
product using kitchen scale equipment 
but adaptable to small shop commercial 
production, write us your experience, edu- 
cation, age and recent work. This posi- 
tion with a large industrial bakery in 
New York City. Address 1040, The North- 


western Miller, 114 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 





Wanted: Young milling engineer. Good op- 
portunity for young man to gain experi- 
ence and promotion in modern corn mill. 
Write to: 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 











MACHINERY WANTED 
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ATTENTION FLOUR MILLS—WANTED — 
Large capacity Onion Rolls for removing 
garlic from wheat. Gurley Milling Co., 
Selma, N.C,; Phone 2303. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


| eeuneenee v 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mrs. America Helps Bakers Capitalize 
On October Donut Month Promotion 


Mrs. America’s endorsement has 
been secured to help make the 27th 
annual Donut Month promotion a 
success this year. 


First stages of planning the an- 
nual event in October are already 
completed and the nationwide cam- 
paign will again be led by the Bak- 
ers of America, the Coffee Institute, 
and the American Dairy Assn., in co- 
operation with the Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America. 

The endorsement by Mrs. America 
will appear in ads and announce- 
ments prepared for newspapers, ra- 
dio, posters and displays. 

Bakers across the nation are in- 
vited to tie in their advertising and 
promotion of doughnuts during Octo- 
ber and numerous helps and aids 
have been provided. 


A good assortment of mats tells 
of Mrs. America’s endorsement of 
doughnuts for her family and % 
and 1 min. spot announcements for 
radio also tell of Mrs. America’s en- 
thusiasm for doughnuts. 

Available also are such promo- 
tion pieces as restaurant posters, 
17x11 in. full color posters for win- 
dows, set-up counter displays, floor 
displays for mass displays in large 
food markets and shelf strips. 

Bakers are invited to write to 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
45 West 36th St., New York 18, N.Y., 
in care of J. I. Sugerman, Advertis- 
ing Manager, for complete details 
on tying in with the doughnut pro- 
motion. It is suggested that inquirers 
state whether they are retailers, 
house-to-house, wholesale or res- 
taurant bakers. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


AN I-H FLOUR CONTRACT protects you in 
many ways ... and one of the most important is 
wheat selection. The favorable transit position of 
our mills enables us to draw choice grain from a 
wide area without penalty. 
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VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 
mixes, enrich your flour, macaroni products, 
corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VexTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 


For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 

precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 
your flour. 

© SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 

OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, 


STERWIN’S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VExTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 


tounic Clam (py 


, Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 
Denver, Evanston, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Los 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
laer, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 
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She's giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 





And she’s glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you’re a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may be a 
“born teacher’’. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


If you’re a parent — consider now whether 
you’re doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 





4 Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 

) advertisement is therefore sponsored by 

Better Schools 

2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet ‘““How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone___ State. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 








OUR bread quality will “soar” when you switch 

to the smooth baking efficiency of AMERICAN 
FLOURS. Like the world-famous American planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS are produced with scientific 
milling skill that is reflected in superior performance. 
Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
) arican Flours. inc. 


moe G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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1; {STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ay \ J 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 
. P Willers O 
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3 . : TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY | 
= Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . .. 11 Million Bushels 
oe Country Elevators and Sub Terminals... 5 Million Bushels 
pa 
a Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 

ae Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 
ee 
i mae , 
| : 
! os / fhcers ei livectoes 

= RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 

ness Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 

= | R. HUGH UHLMANN PAUL M. GERMAN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 

BS Exec. Vice-President Vice-Pres., Comptroller New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 

PAUL UHLMANN, JR. PHILIP R. KOPF GAIL GOLLIDAY — R. I. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 

ae Secretary Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS 


: LING COMPANY 
| . LAND FLOUR MIL 
Town Crier byte ape CITY, MO. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omahe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 





GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
Sse PRODUCING AREA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











For Finer Packaging 
Look to ( JFialfom) Fic 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great hey Elevator 

Wolcott & Lincoln 


Welli Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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Reliability 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





Are you getting 
your money’s worth? 


Across America, millions of dollars are flowing into our 
schools. And millions more must follow during the years ahead. 
By 1960, the number of children in the nation’s classrooms will 
have increased by nearly 10 million. 


These children need and deserve the best—modern buildings, 
well-trained teachers, effective textbooks, adequate transporta- 
tion. That means they need your dollars. 


You can make sure that you get your money’s worth by 
taking an active interest in the schools of your community. More 
important, you can help provide the best possible educational 
opportunity for your children. 


Join and work with local civic groups and school boards 
seeking to improve our schools. And write to Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y., for information about 
what other citizens are doing. 


Remember: BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 











